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‘authority. 


Editorial, 


EAR, like the love of money, is the root of many 
evils.. The fear of the Lord is said to be the 
beginning of wisdom. But the fear of man is 
the principal cause of war. It is the cause of 
civic strife and industrial injustice. Hope and 

confidence cause the horizon of human life to expand 
and all humane things to prosper. Theologians are ex- 
punging fear from their creeds; but statesmen and rulers 
are still shaping their policy in the fear of their enemies, 
and governing their subjects through fear of their own 
Perfect love casts out fear, but something 
which falls greatly short of perfection will ameliorate 
the evils which still cloud the sunshine which all men 
ought everywhere to enjoy. 


THERE is, we think, beyond a doubt a turning in the 
tide of enthusiasm for foreign missions. So many 
foreigners are coming into our own country that practi- 
cally the whole world is before us, and we are in contact 
with all nations. A sign of the times was to be noted in 
the discussion of this question at the Andover Theological 
School. It was seen that, whatever duties may rest upon 
the churches in America to work for the welfare of human 
souls in partebus infidehum, the same duty exists in 
relation to the vast hordes of immigrants representing 
these foreign nations which are flocking into our own 
country. Domestic missions no longer mean work for 
the outcast and the poor of our own nationality, but 
work for the representatives of every nation under heaven 
now passing through our ports, causing congestion in our - 
cities and opening new problems of civilization and good 
government everywhere. 


AGAIN the government has abolished the Louisiana 
Lottery. When driven out of New Orleans, it retired to 
Honduras, and thence, through agents in United States, 
sent out its tickets and offered its prizes. In the form 
of raffles and under various disguises, sometimes for the 
benefit of religious and charitable organizations, the 
lottery still drags out its ignoble life. We believe it is 
now barred from all Protestant churches and reputable 
unsectarian institutions. But in Europe it still has public 
recognition, and the spirit of it survives everywhere. 
The bucket shop represents the lottery without its fair- 
ness. Customers suppose they are engaged in a game 
of chance with a good prospect of. winning. But the 
dice are loaded, so that, excepting prizes granted now 
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and then to keep up the courage of the players, the 
game is inevitably a losing one on the part of the investor. 
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WE cannot express too much gratification at the decision 
of our government, now announced apparently with 
authority, to return or at least not to exact from China 
the indemnity which in company with European nations 
we exacted after the Boxer Rebellion. This is the second 
time that our government has been caught in bad com- 
pany and has made reparation to the Asiatics. The 
Shimonoseki indemnity exacted from Japan was-returned 
and spent, as Baron Kaneko told us, in the improvement 
of the harbor of Yokohama. Let us hope that this is to 
be the last time that our government consents to any such 
outrage upon justice, or exacts unlawful tribute from a 
weaker nation as a punitive measure. Unless we all 
agree to do justice to nationsin the Far East, it may be 
necessary to postpone the day of universal peace until 
they shall have had an opportunity to fight in their own 
defence and compel the. respect which up to this time 
civilized nations have been slow to show them. 
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THE rumor that Baron Kaneko is to be sent as minister 
to the United States has been interpreted by foolish people 
as a sign of Japanese hostility, whereas the inference. to 
be drawn should be an augury of peace; for no man has 
shown a greater desire than the baron to maintain peace- 
ful relations with the United States. Educated here, 
having many friends in this country, he has always used 
his influence to bring together the intelligent classes in 
Japan and America, and make them not only acquaint- 
ances, but personal friends. He understands the con- 
ditions both in his own country and ours, and knows that 
nothing could be worse than any misunderstanding which 
would lead to war. We have been singularly fortunate 
in receiving from Oriental countries men who had re- 
ceived the best training in Europe and America, and could 
speak our language and understand even the American 
game of baseball. If the matter is left to Secretary Root 
and our Oriental ministers, there will be no provocation 
offered on either side which could lead to war. 
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SoME, and we believe a great many, of the American 
people, feel the deep disgrace of the incidents attending 
the reception of the Duke of Abruzzi at Jamestown. 

_In plain terms, a mob of well-dressed people resolved itself 
into a band of thieves, and stole everything portable they 
could lay their hands upon. They did not take ornaments 
of trifling value merely, but works of art and keepsakes 

-which were to the owner invaluable. What should we 
say if an American man-of-war in any foreign port were 
invaded by such a gang of robbers? If the ‘‘natives”’ 
who committed such crimes were half-civilized, would not 
our response be made by the machine gun? We should 
not mince matters in describing the character of such 
barbarians. Coming to Boston with his ship, the Duke 
takes precautions such as should be necessary only at 
the Cannibal Islands. 

st 


Wuat is called the neurotic explanation of the miracles 
of the New Testament does not go far by way of account- 
ing for the wonderful works said to have been wrought 
by Jesus. While it was extremely probable that all who 
were afflicted with any kind of disease should resort to 
Jesus, and that, if he allowed himself to attempt their 
healing, many cures would be reported, it is extremely 
probable, also, that, if there were a few cases of faith 
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healing of a striking character, those who were not healed 
would drop out of sight and not be reported. In this way 
it is possible to give some account of things narrated in 
the New Testament. But to offer such a theory as a 
general explanation is a futile performance. Congenital 
blindness and leprosy are not cured in that way, and 
certainly the raising of the dead could not result as an 
act of faith on the part of the deceased person, unless in 
another world he heard the call and willingly or by com- 
pulsion was drawn back into life again. There are some — 
things which must be accepted as true or rejected with- 
out apology. Milk-and-water explanations will not 


suffice. 
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WE do not hear much about academic liberty of late. 
All those who were impatient of restraint have either 
achieved their liberty by resigning their professorships, 
or they have been transferred from the theological to 
other departments where they did not feel the limita- 
tions of their office, or they have been converted and 
submit to the ordinary restraints of university life. In 
some cases, perhaps, the method suggested by President 
Eliot has, by eliminating the subject which was the cause 
of irritation, taken away the occupation of the professors. 
Probably out of the controversy has come a broader con- 
ception of the office of the teacher. The partisan and 
the dogmatist, however radical his tendencies, cannot do 
his best work so long as he presents only the facts and 
principles which seem to confirm his private opinions. 


Ways of making Peace. 


It may be taken for granted that nothing will ever 
take the place of the good old-fashioned way of making 
peace which is to be found in the path of obedience to 
the moral law. Where righteousness, justice, and fair 
play abound, quietness and peace will be conspicuous. 
But, at the present stage of the world’s progress, it is 
too much to expect of any man or nation such natural 
and unforced obedience to the moral law that it will be 
safe to lay aside all restraints and take it for granted 
that even the righteous man or the just nation will need 
no watching, and may be exempt from all the checks 
and balances which are devised to keep the fallible man 
in the line of duty. When we can take the bolts and 
locks from off our doors, dismiss the policemen in our 
streets, lend and borrow money without giving and 
taking notes, trust honorable men to keep their accounts 
without showing vouchers and getting the signature of 
an auditor, and when similar things come to pass among 
the nations, then the reign of universal peace will be estab- 
lished without effort and maintained without compacts. 

_ All of our wars would have been avoided had the opin- 
lons and sentiments cf the most intelligent and what 
ought to have been the most influential classes on both 
sides been given their due weight. Everybody in Eng- 
land now knows that the Revolutionary War in America 
was a huge blunder, and that it would have been better 
for both countries if peace had been preserved and pros- 
perity promoted until the time when a closer union or a 
peacelul separation was in order. We know now that 
our other wars might have been avoided had justice 
reigned and wise counsels prevailed. A similar state- 
ment concerning the relations between Russia and Japan 
1s notoriously true. But, because the greed which goes 
into the private relations and the common business of 
the world still has its place in the plans of nations and 
the ambitions of rulers, we have not come to the place 
where nations, without restraint, will abstain from the 
unlawful acts which lead to war. But a compact may 
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be made which will give disinterested nations the ac- 
knowledged right, and even lay upon them the duty to 
use their influence and their power to maintain peace 
between nations that are not willing to submit to the law 
of righteousness. Had the continental powers in Europe 
been expected and permitted to mediate between England 
and her colony, or between the United States and Mexico 
and Spain, four unhappy wars would have been pre- 
vented. 

A doubt arises in the minds of many thoughtful and 
conscientious people when they think of a case like that 
It is impossible to see how the insolence of 
Russia could have been checked and the independence 
of Japan secured, at least as promptly as they were, 
without the test of war. But, if the questions in dispute 
between the two nations had been kept in abeyance for 
a time, it is probable that in other ways Japan would 
have shown the strength and ability to adopt the higher 
methods of civilization which have been demonstrated 
in such a startling way on the battlefield. Indeed, we 
are told that men of the higher class in Japan who are 
filled with the spirit of the new time, and who are cherish- 
ing the higher ideals and nobler ambitions of Japan, are 
regretting the judgment passed upon them by other 
nations. They think themselves capable of winning 
nobler victories than those of war, and that, given time 
enough, they can in peaceful ways demonstrate their 
right to take a place among the leading nations of the 
world. This is probably the truth, and, had not the 
miracle of war revealed their occult power, the unveiling 
of the national resources might have come in some other 
way less spectacular, but equally convincing. 

The commerce of the world and the financial interests 
of those who are busy with exchange in the money 
markets will finally exert a powerful influence against 
anything that disturbs the course of peace between 
nations. A curious.argument used in England against 
making private property exempt from capture on the 
high seas is that in no way can a commercial enemy be 
so quickly brought to terms as by destroying the means 
of communication and the supplies on which the people 
subsist and war is carried on. The objection made to 
neutral zones rests upon this idea; but, if private property 
cannot be exempt from capture, then the owners of 
private property, who are constantly increasing in num- 
ber, will have to be reckoned with. When they say, ‘‘If 
you rob us of our property, then we will not lend you 
our money to build ships of war or to destroy those of 
other nations,” a powerful impulse toward peace will 
make itself felt in the councils where war is made or 
peace maintained. 


Chidren of the Desert. 


In Cairo, in Mecca, in Bagdad, you explain the laws, 
constitutions, religions, and superstitions of the people 
by their desert origin. They are children of the 
great sandy plains, the waterless tracts of immense 
horizons, boundless, unproductive fields of gray and 
yellow sand starkly broken by gaunt hills of naked stone, 
the level tracts nearly bare of all verdure, and rippled 
by the wind like the waves of the sea, —a fierce, deso- 
late, haggard nature, unfriendly, forbidding in many 
aspects, in some abhorring, the sweetest air to breathe 
inits freedom from all contamination, the best water when 
it bubbled up in a silver shower from among the palms 
of some little oasis. 

Thus the desert formed the desert man’s body, lean, 
sinewy, tireless, his eye of unprecedented keenness, his 
horse the impersonation of wind and racing fire and 
roaring flood, and his nerve undaunted and steady. 
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Into his imagination entered the glare of red sunsets 
over a vast, silent world, where never a leaf stirred or a 
bird sang. The sublimity of the nights, the boundless 
view, the roseate glory of the dawn over immense hori- 
zons, created a strain of poetry like the marvels of Job 
or the sublimities of Isaiah. 

In a lone land, a clustered or scattered tribe of men, 
women, and children, camels and horses, a little human 
world in the vast environment of nature, created the 
germs of sentiment, of poetry, of religion that vibrate 
in us still, are vital for millions that think but little of 
their origin. Their early prophets were desert-reared, and 
even in later times their successors came from the barren 
wastes girt with camel’s hair, with bristling locks and 
wild expression. It was felt that even Jesus must have 
the experience of wilderness and desolation to com- 
plete his experience of life by the profound temptations 
of the great solitudes, when he weighed the prizes of 
the world against martyrdom and death. 

To their teachers, their philosophers, and seers the 
desert gave its quota of wisdom. We feel these com- 
munings and the interchange of the soul and nature in 
many passages of the old Bible. The vastness of the 
imagery is quite unmatched in literature. 

The sheiks like Laban and Abraham, who led their 
flocks and herds to graze on higher ground in summer, 
have a dignity and amplitude of speech that alone be- 
longs to the antique world. We are wont to compare 
it with Homer, but there is little resemblance. May it 
not be that the majesty of the desert taught them style, 
as to-day it teaches them grace of physical movement 
quite inimitable ? 

The sublimity and profundity of certain portions of 
the Old Testament seem to have been caught from 
lonely communings on the ways of Jahweh toward men, 
the mystery of his being, the meaning and interpreta- 
tion of his dealings with human kind. The desert and 
the wilderness are in it all, the breath of nature is per- 
vasive. ‘These desert children or their conquerors, the 
Chaldeans, we are told, were the first astronomers, and, 
though not strictly desert dwellers, they lived upon the 
borders of the desert, and may have been led by its mar- 
vellous nights of purity and crystalline clearness to 
a study of the heavenly bodies. To them the heavens 
declared the glory of God, and the firmament showed 
his handiwork. 

Out of these desert people has come to us the great 
doctrine of the unity of God. Other races may have 
had glimmerings of the truth, but none seem to have 
enunciated it with the same clearness and. precision. 
Other races that at first made it a religious shibboleth, 
in time fell into idolatry. In the remotest parts of the 
East an Arab camel driver or donkey boy will ask 
you, with a fierce glitter in the eye, if you believe in one 
or in three gods. ‘This question need never embarrass 
a Unitarian. He can answer it with a clear conscience 
and without mental reservations. 

May we not imagine that out of the great unity of 
heaven and earth in desert lands emerged in embryo 
the magnificent conception of the one God? Of all 
great ideas this must stand first as the impulse to growth 
and progress of civilized nations. The acolyte found it 
sparkling in the stars, and on the earth the vast stretches 
of sombre land which melted into the sky line. The 
heavens brooded over its lonely, unpeopled spaces. 
God was there, and he was one. ‘The night wind chanted 
the strain, God is one. The tempests repeated it, the 
clouds and sun took up the anthem. The seer in this 
mighty solitude heard the voice of the One, felt the pass- 
ing of his breath until the hair rose upon his head, heard 
his voice in the thunder, felt the gleam of his eye in the 
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lightning; and an overbrooding nearness came to him, 
a sense of protection and help in the naked world, such 
as Jacob dreamed of when he slept. This presence, 
the tender and all-pervasive, expanded into the One, 
who asks neither image nor idol, only the abandonment 
of the soul to him. 


Current Topics, 


AN interesting diplomatic move directed to an improve- 
“ment in the relations between the United States and 
China was announced at Washington last week. Unless 
Congress shall decline to adopt the plans of the admin- 
istration, it is the intention of the President to remit to 
China in the near future more than $40,000,000, the bulk 
of the indeninity imposed upon that country after the 
suppression of the Boxer uprising by the international 
troops. The President’s purpose was communicated to 
the retiring Chinese minister, Sir Chentung Liang Cheng, 
who is on his way back to his own country. The plan 
will be laid before Congress at its next session in the 
message. Under the project contemplated by the ad- 
ministration, the amount of money for which China will 
be held responsible will be limited to the sum actually 
expended for the purposes of the campaign around Pekin. 
It is expected that, if this act of generosity is carried out, 
the result will be apparent in an increased American trade 
in the Far East. 
Fd 


AN international problem is presented in a complaint 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
Wednesday of last week, that ‘‘the Hamburg-American 
Packet Company, backed by the German government, 
dictates terms, routes, and rates to shippers all over the 
United States who forward goods to Baltic ports, diverts 
freights to and from American ports at its own will with- 
out regard to the natural flow of trade, and uses coercive 
and unlawful methods to crush competition.’’ The Cos- 
mopolitan Shipping Company of Philadelphia, which 
makes these eharges against the German corporation, 
points out that the combination controls absolutely 97 
per cent. of the traffic from interior American cities to 
continental European ports, and that by ‘‘prejudice”’ 
or malicious policy it can divert traffic to or from any one 
or all ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, and Newport News, to the detriment of American 
maritime and commercial interests. 
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Wuat promises to develop into a tremendous struggle 
between the Lords and the Common was begun last 
Monday when Premier Campbell-Bannerman introduced 
in the House of Commons a bill providing for the curtail- 
ment of the power of the House of Lords. In the pre- 
mier’s resolutions, which is entitled by its author ‘‘The 
Preface to the Volume,” it is pointed out ‘‘that in order 
to give effect to the will of the people as expressed by 
their elected representatives, it is necessary that the power 
of the other House to alter or reject bills passed by this 
House should be so restricted by law as to secure that, 
within the limits of a single Parliament, the final decision 
of the House of Commons shall prevail.’ It is the in- 
tention of the government to adopt the resolution at this 
session and to employ it in a future appeal to the electo- 
rate as the basis of a vigorous, popular campaign against 
the continuance of a condition which many English- 
men regard as highly prejudicial to the welfare of the 
people. 
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By dint of an imposing display of force in the dis- 
affected Midi, the French government succeeded, at the 


end of last week, in getting the situation apparently well — 


in hand. ‘This was accomplished only after many regi- 
ments had been hurried to the centres of the wine-growing 
district, where the municipal authorities had resigned 
out of sympathy with the popular demonstrations and a 
state of virtual anarchy had resulted. At several points, 
notably Narbonne, there were murderous attacks upon 
the government’s agents and property. At the outset 
Prentier Clemenceau frankly informed the Chamber of 
Deputies that France was confronted with the peril of 
civil war, and that it behooved the representatives of the 
people to eliminate all party considerations and support 
the measures which the government had adopted for the 
restoration of order. By an overwhelming vote, at the 
end of the week, the chamber sustained the cabinet, in 
the face of vigorous protests, and enabled the republic 
to establish its authority. 


WILE the representatives of the civilized world are 
considering measures for the promotion of peace at The 
Hague, the storm signals of a new menace are rising in 
Berlin, where a pessimistic view is maintained of the 
recently concluded agreement between Great Britain and 
Spain, and France and Spain, for the maintenance of the 
status quo. ‘There is every reason to believe that Germany 
regards the provisions of these latest international agree- 
ments as hostile to her own interests, and the irritation of 
the foreign office at Berlin is indicated by a revival of the 
German policy of obstruction to the French schemes of 
reform in Morocco under the award of the treaty of 
Algeciras. The existence of the danger of a fresh Franco- 
German complication was admitted guardedly by Pre- 
mier Clemenceau, who held up before the Chamber of 
Deputies, in the course of a recent discussion of the 
internal affairs of France, the spectre of a grave peril 
from without the borders of the republic. 
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ALTHOUGH no such demonstrations of hostility to the 
existing order in Russia followed the dissolution of the 
second Douma as developed at the obsequies of the first, 
public feeling in Russia is highly wrought up by the latest 
developments in the history of popular government in 
that country. Under the provisions of the new electoral 
law, which was promulgated recently, the peasants are 
practically disfranchised, and the electoral districts are 
so reapportioned as to facilitate the return of a conser- 
vative majority of the next house. The new measure, 
sweeping as it is in its provisions, does not satisfy even 
the reactionaries, who see the probability of the return 
to the third Douma of a solid conservative majority, 
far removed from socialism, and yet falling equally short 
of a blind support of the autocracy. ‘To eliminate that 
danger, the reactionaries are said to be preparing a com- 
prehensive plan of campaign, which includes the support 
of revolutionary candidates in every district where the 
constitutional democrats and Octobrists stand a chance 
of electing their candidate. 


ed 


THE extra-constitutional régime in Portugal is produc- 
ing a bitter agitation, which the government is preparing 
to face by an appeal to the loyalty of thearmy. ‘The state 
of affairs in the little kingdom was disclosed to the world 
on June 21, when a despatch from Tisbon that had escaped 
the vigilance of the censor showed the existence of an 
intense hostility to the king and premier, Sénhor Franco, 
who recently established a government by decree and 
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Republicans and other Radicals had made it impossible 


to legislate for the maintenance of the machinery of ad- 


ministration. In the course of a tour which Senhor 
Franco recently made to present the views of the govern- 
ment to the people, the premier was greeted everywhere 
with insults, and on his return to Lisbon a fight was 
precipitated between the mob and a large body of troops, 
in the course of which many were killed or wounded. 


Brevities. 


Why did our government so quickly consent to give 
Japan a free hand in Corea? 


The church lacks something vital which takes no in- 
terest in Children’s Day. 


There is nothing living excepting the century plant, 
that does not pass through a crisis about once a year. 


They who think this a great crisis in the world’s 
history are commonly called ignorant of what has gone 
before us. 


An Episcopal writer rails at the ‘‘extrumpery” ser- 
mons heard in a pulpit in contrast with the ordered 
stateliness of the liturgy. 


If the judgment of experts can be trusted, the flying 


machine, not the dirigible balloon, but the actual flyer, 


will soon be seen everywhere. 


How short the age of steam has been is shown by the 
fact that George Stevenson’s engine driver, who ran the 
first locomotive, is still living, in good health. 


In San Francisco the time is at hand when the ‘‘general 
public’? will take a hand in the settlement of the labor 
question and give the country a needed example of 
reform. 


The minister who married the Coreys, or rather who 
married one of the Coreys to some one else, has repented 
and returned the tainted money. The repentance of 
the people whom he married will come a little later. 


Some bitter complaints are made in the Living Church 
concerning the sufferings of clergymen of good character 
and ability who have not inherited money or been able 
to save it, and who come down to less than the wages of 
a day laborer. 


What confidence the people have in Buffalo Bill! 
They allow him to fire bullets right and left in every 
direction and in rapid succession, in the serene confi- 
dence that they will hit nothing but the glass balls which 
are thrown into the air before the faces of thousands of 
spectators who are directly in range of his rifle shots. 


The Prophecy of Franklin. 


He (Franklin) was elected one of the delegates from 
Pennsylvania to the convention for forming the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which met at Philadelphia 
in May, 1787, and continued in session four months. 
Although he was now in the eighty-second year of his 
age, and at the same time discharged the duties of 
President of the State, yet he attended faithfully to 
the business of the convention, and entered actively 
and heartily into the proceedings. 

After the members of the conyention had been to- 
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gether four or five weeks, and made very little progress 
in the important work they had in hand, on account of 
their unfortunate differences of opinion and disagree- 
ments on essential points, Dr. Franklin introduce~a 
motion for daily prayers. ‘‘In the beginning of the 
contest with Britain,’ said he, ‘‘when we were sensible 
of danger, we had daily prayers in this room for the 
Divine protection. Our prayers, sir, were heard; and 
they were graciously answered. All of us who were 
engaged in the struggle must have observed frequent 
instances of a superintending Providence in our favor. 
To that kind Providence we owe this happy opportunity 
of consulting in peace on the means of establishing our 
future national felicity. And have we now forgotten 
that powerful Friend? or do we imagine we no longer 
need his assistance? I have lived, sir, a long time; 
and, the longer I live, the more convincing proofs I see 
of this truth, that Gop governs tn the affairs of men. And, 
if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without his notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise without his aid? 
We have been assured, sir, in the Sacred Writings, that, 
‘except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.’ I firmly believe this; and I also believe that, 
without his concurring aid, we shall succeed in this 
political building no better than the builders of Babel; 
we shall be divided by our little, partial, local interests, 
our projects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall 
become a reproach and a by-word down to future ages. 
And, what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from this 
unfortunate instance, despair of establishing govern- 
ment by human wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, 
and conquest. I therefore beg leave to move that hence- 
forth prayers, imploring the assistance of Heaven and 
its blessing on our deliberation, be held in this assembly 
every morning before we proceed to business; and that 
one or more of the clergy of this city be requested to 
officiate in that service.’’—Spark’s “Lije of Benjamin 
Franklin.” 


‘The Machinery of Religion. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 

In the course of an address recently delivered before a 
body of young ministers, the president of the Unitarian 
Association among other matters of caution bade his 
hearers beware of becoming entangled in the machinery 
of religion. Splendid advice fora man just entering the 
ministry, but equally needed by the people to whom he 
shall minister. By the machinery of religion we mean, 
of course, something very easy of ccmprehension. Di- 
rectly on the heels of inspiration always follows organiza- 
tion cf some kind, and in that crganization, that embody- 
ing of the all-potent ‘‘esprot de corps,’ behold the machin- 
ery, the wheels within wheels, all concected and arranged 
with the avowed intention of entangling human beings 
and against which we are warned as of a danger. Real 
organization along defined lines, being often recognized 
as the foe of criginality, fearless of personal judgment 
and the reform spirit generally,—how to reconcile such 
contending forces seems the question; and that it is a 
supremely searching and trying one is easily proven. 
How many of those actually interested in our church 
to-day are disinterestedly working for the cause of religious 
liberty, and how many are striving to put the stamp of 
their own personality on those about them? 

Just in proportion as the latter class of workers pre- 
dominates does the anti-Unitarian spirit—the spirit of 
old intolerance—prevail. One of the sure signs of worth- 
iness is a willingness to follow. Jesus emphasized this 
above all else, and since his day men rightly actuated 
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have been found seemingly lost or engulfed in some great 
cause or enlisted under some great leader. It is the test 
of true intellectual nobility, the ceasing to dwell on our 
own achievements and losing ourselves in the contempla- 
tion of others. We all know it, we have all felt it, and 
what a splendid feeling it is,—the idealizing quality that 
searches out what is good and great and loves so heartily 
that it forgets to envy others or vaunt itself. ‘‘Let him 
who would be great among you be as one who serves.” 
What is the Church in its truest essence but a recruiting 
station, where we may stop to quench our thirst, to drink 
again at the fountain head of poetry, prophecy, and 
inspiration? Why drag into and pollute it with our 
business methods till it becomes a vast unwieldy mechan- 
ical thing, that the soul can no more bear than heaviest 
chains? Nothing is so desirable to most human beings 
as that for which every one is striving, while yet, as the 
poet sings, ‘‘The charities that heal and soothe and bless 
are scattered at the feet of men like flowers.” 

Let those who know and feel the blasting effect of this 
struggle for place and power lead in the opposite direction. 
Let us open our hearts to the joy and peace that enter in 
as we kneel and sing, laugh and pray, in the dear old 
church we love. It is nearly always an old church in 
New England, thank God! Let us support as far as 
possible those who by necessity, training, or hire, feel that 
they must keep an eye always on the machinery, even 
though such a man will invariably imagine himself to be 
the whole machine, and that perhaps merely from constant 
contemplation of the mechanical side. But let us not be 
led away by the insidious tempter. ‘‘Make it clear that 
the workers come before the work,’ says Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, which is just another way of stating this same 
truth. 

We hear a great deal about the struggle for wealth; but 
little is said of the bitter struggle for personal power and 
supremacy, which is quite as menacing. Certainly in 
the latter now lies our greatest danger, since the over- 
whelming condemnation of the pursuit of riches has put 
the very act in general disrepute. Even the children in 
our schools are taught to ‘‘get ahead,”’ and such men as 
Greeley and Lincoln held up for examples, when in truth 
those great souls almost eliminated the personal element, 
because of their intense desire to uphold the right at any 
cost. How many brave and good men and women are 
to-day caught and thoroughly entangled in this machinery 
of religion it would be difficult to calculate, and how much 
heart-burning and neglect of real Christian work, which 
is, of course, loving service to the family, the neighbor, 
and the state, it were also not easy to estimate! And 
after all, how poor a thing is this struggle that turns our 
thoughts inward after such a fashion, and how different 
the outstretched hand of sympathy and love! 

In view of this we may heartily approve of the re- 
awakened missionary spirit of our denomination,—the 
planting of free churches throughout the land. That 
fearless and intrepid writer, Gail Hamilton, was a friend 
of the American missionary to Turkey, Rev. Cyrus 
Hamlin; and at the time of the Turkish uprising, when 
Armenia was drenched with the blood of murdered 
Christians, she wrote to the heartbroken old leader, though 
with little comfort to offer. But among other things she 
said, ‘“The Old Testament way would be to sail up the 
Dardanelles, bombard Constantinople, and root out the 
Turk from the land; but humanity and the Monroe 
Doctrine forbid, and, as christianizing men, while it does 
not make them helpless, certainly renders them less fit 
to dwell among cruel and dishonorable foes, why not 
establish a new principle for missions, and hereafter 
refuse to carry the gospel beyond the range of our guns?’’ 
Then she adds, ‘‘We might do worse than to bring our 
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foreign missionaries home from unwilling lands to the 
halting Christianity of our own farms, mines, shops, and 
slums, till America is in its heights and depths, as well as 
in its length and breadth, a Christian land, so Christian, 
so just and trustworthy, as to be the dominant force of 
the world.” 

Certainly it is no narrow or personal thing to which we 
aspire, as we feel the noblesse oblige where hearts and 
intellects go hand in hand. 


“The Power of an Endless Life.” 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


Those who put aside as inexplicable the Biblical 
account of the resurrection of Jesus,and yet who desire 
still to be counted as advocates of the doctrine of im- 
mortality, usually fall back upon the statement that the 
belief in immortality is well-nigh universal. 

Granting for the sake of the argument the practical 
universality of such a belief, one may venture to ask 
what it amounts to even as a theoretical basis for that 
doctrine. A general consensus of belief is, after all, 
nothing but public opinion at a certain stage of knowl- 
edge,—mere average perception. Had Columbus taken 
it as his criterion, he never would have set sail westward. 
The history of all progress is the history of those who 
discarded popular belief, not, be it noted, because of 
unbelief, but under the inspiration of a profounder under- 
standing that rendered the old belief impossible. 

Mere belief implies uncertainty: it may be fervent, it 
may be true, but it can offer rio proof to convince the 
sceptical. To every seer, prophet, or would-be reformer 
comes the insistent demand that he shall make good, to 
the consciousness of other men, what he claims to be the 
fact. The world has small patience with theories: it 
demands results. 

It is quite possible that the disciples of Jesus may have 
felt that so holy a life as his could not have gone out into 
the darkness of annihilation because of the tragedy on 
Calvary. All noble lives raise this hope in the hearts of 
those who are touched with a sense of their worth. But 
would this simple intensification of a quite general belief 
have explained their enthusiastic acceptance of immortal- 
ity as a proven fact? Was this all that Jesus left as a 
legacy to mankind ? 

If so, it must be admitted that his legacy has proved of 
little value; for the general position toward immortality 
to-day is anything but one of fervent conviction. More- 
over, whatever may be the position of any individual 
regarding immortality, it is plain that intelligent men and 
women no longer feel it incumbent upon thein to accept 
the doctrine of immortality on the ipse dixit of any church 
council, convocation, or synod. They demand an intel- 
ligible theory, at least, of Biblical statements: they will 
not—and cannot—rest conviction upon mere mystery. 

If we turn to the historic Jesus, we find this effort to 
discount his resurrection and ascension beset with diffi- 
culties. If we are to discard these crowning signs of his 
Messiahship, where may we pause? If he came not 
again to speak, face to face, with his disciples, did Lazarus 
ever return to the sorrowing household at Bethany? 
Did no maiden ever arise at the sound of his benignant 
voice? Was no widow’s son ever restored to his mother? 
Were all these instances merely allegorical symbols? 
L hen we have lost the significance of that steady growth 
in spiritual understanding on the part of Jesus, wherein 
the signs, wonders, miracles (as one may choose to call 
them), many of which are repeated in the works of his 
disciples, lead him up to that final triumph which avouches 
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him as the Master, while the logical connection of that 
triumph with the previous works alike of him and of his 
disciples fills with intenser meaning his own words, 
“The works that I do, shall ye do also,’’ and his promise 
outruns even this. 

If we are to take such a position, let us be frank enough 
to admit that for us a great portion of the New Testament 
is a mere fairy tale, and choose, as we like, between the 
theory of a ‘‘pious fraud”’ or the mere vagaries of the 
Oriental imagination, with this certainty at least, 
that whichever theory we accept, we have (for ourselves) 
discredited historic Christianity. 

There is such a fine restraint, such an absence of all 
elaboration; such entire avoidance of rhetoric, that the 
theory of perfervid, fanatical imagination as the basis for 
the signs and wonders in the New Testament breaks 
down of its own weight: it is so inherently improbable 
as to be practically impossible. 

Is the “‘pious fraud” theory any more credible? Why 
should all these details have been grouped, gratuitously, 
around the life of a simple Nazarene carpenter? What 
an intellectual wonder that such a delineation could have 
been invented; and what an incredible thing in the 
history of ethics that those capable of constructing such 
a picture of man’s perfectibility should have sought to 
palm off fiction for fact, and should have succeeded in 
the face of bitter opposition of the materialistic Roman 


_and the sceptical Greek! 


No recorded ‘‘miracle’’ in the New Testament, nor all 
the ‘“‘miracles’’ taken together, demand such invincible 
credulity for their acceptance on the basis of mere belief 
as does the theory of a ‘‘pious fraud”’ for such a picture 
as this! 

Yet the claim is made that these alleged miracles were 
impossible because they were annulments of natural law, 
and this is not argued from the standpoint of an atheist. 
Ail modern research establishes the unity and unchange- 
ableness of law and points to a supreme Cause, forever 
one and immutable in all his workings. It is mere 
fantasy to conceive of God as breaking from time to time 
that law which is the eternal expression of his own 
immutability. If the law of sin, decay, and death is, 
indeed, God’s law, then it is as eternal and changeless as 
is God himself. If the opposite law of holiness, imper- 
ishableness, and eternal life is not of God, then it is pure 
fantasy, a pleasing dream that passes into the oblivion 
of endless sleep. ; 

With sin, decay, and death all apparent, with eternal 
life nowhere in evidence, what a foundation of shifting 
sand becomes mere human belief in immortality! 

Men have said that all the evidence that we possess is 
that of the five material senses. If, however, we accept 
the signs and wonders wrought by Jesus as veritable, we 
have that which gives the lie to all sense testimony. 
Clearly, we must abandon as false either the law of sin, 
decay and death, or the law of holiness, imperishableness, 
and eternal life. Both cannot be of God. 

As the historic account stands, Jesus annulled the 
supposed material laws, healing in defiance of them, 
raising the dead, and finally stepping forth from his own 
tomb only to ascend into that state which cannot be 
cognized by mortal sense. 

From this point of view there is no mere intensification 
of a belief held desperately in the face of the facts, but 
absolute proof to the consciousness of those who saw him, 
that the alleged ‘‘facts’’ were no facts at all, but prove 
falsities, their very falsity making gloriously manifest 
the eternal, unchanging realities of their opposites,—the 
indissoluble permanence of holiness, ‘‘the power of an 
endless life.’’ 
, SALEM, Mass, 
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Hadrian’s Wall. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


How men o'er common deeds may cast a spell 
Borrowed from days remote, these lines may tell. 


From Caledonian wilds forlorn 
Rome’s eagles on triumphant wing 
Returned, while slowly to his eyried crag 
Fluttered the Pictish bird with plumage torn. 


Then, lest the foe again should pass 

The lowland hills, and ruin bring, 

The victor raised a mighty wall of stone, 
Stretching from sea to sea its giant mass. 


‘From Scilly’s light to Orkney’s foam 

One people dwells in peace secure; 

Yet still the ancient stones that Hadrian piled 
Tell of the vanished legions, speak of Rome. 


To-day, when laborers would raise 

A cottage, that the work endure, 

They filch some fragment from the mound 
Where Roman trowels rang in far-off days: 


Some bit of mortar from the pile 
To mingle with their lime and sand; 
For thus, they trust, their handiwork shall stand 
Firm as the wall that Hadrian built across the isle. 


Rational Propagation. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


The triumph of rationalism will be the triumph of a 
more rational religion over a less rational one, not the 
triumph of unbelief over all religion. The masses will 
have some faith, being no more prepared for unbelief 
than the Filipinos are for self-government. But, while 
they must have a religion of some kind, they seek to get 
rid of the inconsistencies and grosser superstitions of 
their present faith. They claim that the existing beliefs 
can be successfully reformed. Their own especially is 
thus thought capable of being made true. Protestants 
think they have thrown off the superstitions and irration- 
alism of the medieval church, the more liberal of these 
think they have thrown off those of the orthodox churches, 
and all think this process will go on until all unreason- 
ableness is eliminated. For the present they are patient 
of existing imperfections because they think them only 
temporary. There is thus a strong movement toward 
rationalism, in which men try to carry their several 
churches into a more reasonable attitude. The move- 
ment is within Christianity, and is an effort to get right. 
Certain things are held true, and the question is whether 
the rest can be discarded without surrendering the whole. 
The substantial is being separated from the immaterial, 
and men are seeking the truth that is in all religions, or 
the remnant that is in Christianity after the indefensibles 
are removed. 

Though men give up an infallible Bible, they think its 
teachings about God and universal brotherhood are true, 
also that its morality is good and obligatory. Though 
they reject the ceremonies and every specific teaching 
of the church, they think religion itself is necessary for 
man. Long after one ceases to believe anything definitely, 
he believes much generally. A vague belief survives a 
clear one, and sometimes is all that can exist. In times 
of critical inquiry it is only the shadow that escapes 
attack. When men know not what a doctrine is, they 
cannot disprove it. They still believe when they know 
not what they believe. Belief itself is thought by them 
to be worth something, and to have some validity, even 
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if one cannot see what it is. The masses give up only in 
parts; and, giving up one thing at a time, it is long before 
they renounce all. They do not yield much by one act 
of the mind, being rarely conscious of having discarded 
their faith. Though many have abandoned everything 
specific, they still claim to be Christians, and advocate a 
purer and truer religion, though they may not know 
what this is. The strongest advocates of Christianity 
are those who reject nearly everything disputed. They 
defend the rest, and make a stronger defence because they 
need not defend so much. ‘They cannot be silenced by 
an appeal to the Jonah story or the miracles of Joshua, 
since they do not accept these. 


The champions of a less superstitious Christianity 


fight in two directions,—-fight for Christianity and against 
the traditional interpretations of it. While contending 
for Christianity, they submit everything to reason, and 
discard what does not square with it. Such men, we say, 
are doing the chief work of rationalism,—fighting against 
religious errors within the pale of Christianity, they have 
more weight with the credulous because they are deemed 
Christian in all but acquiescence in several doctrines. 
They have Christian followers whom they liberalize, and 
liberal churches which liberalize the other churches. 
Orthodoxy thus becomes less orthodox. Whole groups 
are swept into the liberal movement led by churches. 
Christianity will be made liberal before Christians are 
aware of it. Many doctrines of the last century are gone, 
others are going. Scientific truths are admitted which 
modify all creeds. The people are liberalized by church 
liberalization. In every ecclesiastical body there is a 
liberal wing and an orthodox wing, and the orthodox 
wing is growing more liberal. None remains long the 
same, and the general tendency is radical. Christians 
admit a willingness to accept anything that is proven, and 
claim to be as rational as the unbeliever. 

This movement, we say, is more effective in the or- 
ganization than in the individual. The churchman who 
becomes rational has a congregation to bring with him. 
When dogmas are discussed, they are modified. Some 
churches are already liberal, and oppose the orthodoxy 
cof others. They draw many from the conservative 
ranks, and, if all could be brought into them, rationalism 
would soon triumph. But, while this is impossible, 
those who do enter become powerful champions of 
rationalism, breaking the ranks of the more superstitious. 
Many of them are writers and public speakers. When 
not making converts, they modify the others, who heed 
them when they do not unbelievers. The strongest 
arguments against the old forms of religion are not in the 
anti-Christian periodicals, but in the Christian. Men read 
liberal papers who will not read ‘‘infidel’’ ones, and read 
them with less prejudice. Led step by step, not by great 
bounds, most of them change by reform instead of 
revolution. ‘They do not see themselves change, and they 
become liberal without professedly abandoning their 
consistency, becoming rationalists without being conscious 
of being converted to any new faith. 

It is to the interest of rationalism to keep up this 
movement, and so to keep:the churches divided. Were 
all in one or a few conservative organizations, where 
they could be taught the grossest superstition in youth, 
and. kept from afterward examining their faith, super- 
stition would long rule, and the progress of rationalism 
would be slow. If men may not think, they will remain 
superstitious. If they depend on their own thought, 
however, they will become rational. It is the nature of 
thought, like wine, to purify itself if left to ferment. 
By preventing the masses from being controlled in the 
interest of superstition, the rationalists do their best work. 
If the people may listen and read freely, the result will 
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be enlightenment. It is more important to have men 
free and thinking than to have them committed to any 
opinion. ‘They will get right in time if the right is at- 
tainable. Liberal Christians not unbelievers lead in the 
direction of rationalism, and rationalists should not 
underrate the influence of rationalism within the church, 
where their battle is fought rather than in the field where 
Christianity is on one side and unbelief on the other. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Liberal Religion as a World Movement. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


V. THREE CENTURIES AND A HALF OF UNITARIANISM 
IN HUNGARY. 


Part II. 


The period of rapid growth and prosperity of the 
Unitarian movement in Hungary came to an end with 
the death of its first bishop, Francis David, in the year 
1579. However, the churches held their own fairly well 
for a generation longer. But difficulties began more and 
more to confront them. Rome determined to win back 
what she had lost. She employed all possible political 
and ecclesiastical agencies to this end. The Jesuits were 
here everywhere energetic, unscrupulous, and efficient 
tools. The powerful House of the Hapsburgs, which 
ruled in Austria, and after 1687 held possession cf the 
crown of Hungary, was her willing servant. A period 
of repression and persecution set in which continued, with 
only brief intervals of respite, for two centuries. The 
Lutheran and Calvinistic churches suffered as well as the 
Unitarians, though to nothing like the same extent; and 
too often they were found joining hands with Rome 
against the more liberal movement, which they all alike 
feared and hated. 

By a decree sanctioned in 1618, sixty-two churches 
were taken from the Unitarians and given to the Calvin- 
ists. In 1693 the Unitarians of Klausenberg (Kolozsvar) 
were deprived of their schools. In 1716 their cathedral 
was seized. In 1721 the important church in Torda was 
taken, and in 1777 the strong church in Kronstadt. 
These were only a few of the injustices which they suffered. 
Not only were they forcibly expelled from their places of 
worship and schools, but they were robbed of the houses 
and lands with which their schools were endowed. ‘Their 
printing presses were closed, and the publication of their 
books was prohibited. And, finally, all public offices 
were forbidden to them. Of course the object of this 
was to deprive the Unitarian churches everywhere of 
men of standing and influence, and to keep all persons of 
ability and ambition from joining them. ‘These efforts 
to crush and exterminate the Unitarian movement went 
on for two centuries. A full history of the wrongs and 
sufferings inflicted upon the Protestants of Hungary dur- 
ing the reign of Maria Theresa alone (1740-80) would 
fill volumes. 

These things went on until 1791, when there was a 
change for the better. Ten years earlier, under Joseph IL., 
there had been a show of reform, but it had amounted to 
nothing. But in 1791 a statute was enacted granting 
equal liberties and rights in Transylvania to the Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Reformed (Calvinistic), and Unitarian 
Churches,—a statute which in 1848 was extended to all 
Hungary. With the enactment of this statute a new 
day of hope dawned for the Unitarians. True, the 
churches, schools, lands, and other property which had 
been taken from them were not restored, s> that they 
were left still in extreme poverty, But it was much if 
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from this time on they might have sottething of freedom 
and of equality with others before the law. 

What had been the effects of the long period of perse- 
cution through which they had passed, extending from 
near the close of the sixteenth century to almost the end 
of the eighteenth? 
in Transylvania and Hungary more than four hundred 
Unitarian churches, and thirteen high schools, and 
colleges. When it ended, all the colleges and high schools 
were gone but one, and the total number of Unitarian 
communicants was reduced to 32,000. It is a proof of 
their heroism, endurance, and unsurpassed devotion to 
their faith that any remnant of an organized Unitarian 
movement survived. But, few:in numbers and im- 
poverished as they were, when freedom was at last within 
their possession, they began at once, with courage and 
faith, the heavy task of rebuilding their churches and 
schools. The progress they have made from that time 
to this has been great. 

We must not think, however, that even the last century 
has been without severe hardships for them. In the 
struggle of the Hungarian people against Austria for 
freedom and national independence in 1848-49, under 
the leadership of Kossuth, the sympathy of the Unitarians 
was with their own countrymen. Asa result, when Aus- 
tria, with the help of the savage hordes of Russia, had put 
down the uprising, the Unitarians suffered severely from 
the brutal soldiery, who sacked and burned many of 
their homes and villages, and murdered men, women, and 
children without mercy. 

Soon afterward came trials of a different kind. In 
18 50 and 1851 Austria tried to bribe the bishop of the 
Unitarians to betray his faith. What salary was he 
receiving? Less than -$260 a year! Wealth, advance- 
ment, and honors were offered him if he would enter the 
church favored by the government. But he was incor- 
ruptible. At any sacrifice he would be faithful to the 
truth as God had given him to see it, and share to the 
end the poverty and hardships of his brethren. What 
salaries were his brethren receiving? Professors in 
colleges,—learned and able men,—$150 a year; pastors 
of the largest churches, from $240 to $125 a year! Failing 
in its attempts at bribery, the government tried a more 
insidious plan. In the year 1857 the poverty of the 
Unitarians was made a pretext for taking away their 
educational institutions. They were required to raise a 
sum of money which was believed to be altogether beyond 
their ability, for the purpose of increasing the equipment 
of their schools, or else they must surrender them—which 
meant their coming under the control of the Roman 
Catholics. Think of Unitarian schools controlled by 
Jesuits,—‘‘the very source of the country’s freedom and 
moral life, in the hands of the worst enemies of freedom 
that the modern world has known.”’ A cry of pain and 
terror arose in the land, and in every Unitarian church 
and home was the word spoken, ‘‘It must not be, it 
shall not be.”” These heroic and devoted men and women 
mortgaged their lands; those who had savings gave them ; 
those who could earn anything, however little, earned it 
and gave. ‘The poor gave; and the rich? They had no 
tich! But they raised nearly $67,000, a sum which has 
been declared to have cost them greater sacrifices than 
a million would have cost the Unitarians of America or 
England. 

But even this sum was not enough. Still they would 
have lost their schools had not the Unitarians of England 
come to their rescue. An English Unitarian living in 
Hungary appealed to his brethren at home in their behalf. 
The matter was taken up earnestly by Rev. Edward 
Tagart, secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and others, and the sum of $10,000 was 
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raised, which Mr. Tagart carried personally to Hungary 
(1858). This effort of the English Unitarians saved the 
schools. It is easy to understand how deep was the 
gratitude of the Unitarians of Hungary to their English 
brethren for what they had done. 

The Hungarian Unitarians now number more than 
70,000. They have 112 fully organized churches with 
settled pastors, besides some 50 associated churches 
and missions. These are mostly in Transylvania: indeed 
only since 1848 have the preaching of Unitarianism arid 
the organization of its adherents into churches been 
permitted in other parts of Hungary. But, within a few 
years past, societies have been established in the national 
capital, Budapest, and vicinity, and in several other 
localities. p 1S ES 
‘ The Hungarian Unitarians have always been déeply 
interested in education. From the Reformation down 
to the present day their practice has been to have a school 
in connection with each congregation. To-day, in addi- 
tion to these elementary schools, they have three colleges 
for literary and scientific study, and one theological school 
for the training of their ministers. Many eminent scholars 
and writers, preachers, public men, and leaders in the 
best thought and life of Hungary are in their ranks. 
They publish much Unitarian literature,—hymn and 
prayer-books, tracts, sermons, etc. They also publish 
three periodicals, The Christian Seed Sower, The Unita- 
rian Magazine, and The Woman’s World. 

It seems a little strange to us who have always asso- 
ciated Unitarianism with a congregational or democratic 
form of church government, to learn that the Hungarian 
churches have a bishop. We have found them electing 
Francis David as their first bishop. From his day to the 
present the hisbop’s office has been continued. Their 
present bishop is Joseph Ferencz, a man of very superior 
qualifications for his important position, honored and 
beloved by all who know him, and said to be one of the 
three most eloquent preachers in Hungary. Though the 
title ‘‘bishop”’ is commonly employed by the Hungarian 
Unitarians, the legal title is ‘‘superintendent’”’; and as a 
fact the so-called bishop is exactly that,—a superintendent 
of the churches, inducted into his office by a form of 
solemn oath-taking, but with no ecclesiastical ceremony, 
and going among the churches, not to lord it over them, 
but to be the sympathetic adviser, friend, and helper of 
all. 

The churches are governed by a ‘‘consistory,”’ in which 
there is a large representation of laymen. The consistory 
meets annually, and once in four years there is a synod. 
At these meetings there are two presiding officers, the 
bishop and a layman. While the general organization 
of the churches is somewhat less democratic than we of 
the West prefer, it is elastic, it is very efficient, and it 
appears to be in vital touch with the people. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our Mental Make-up. 


BY HENRY WOOD. 


Much has been said of late about the subconscious 
mind, including, naturally, its office, laws, and practical 
employment. But with all the discussion the popular 
knowledge of the subject is still undoubtedly vague. 
There is a strange inclination among men to get away 
from their inner and real selves and to look almost ex- 
clusively outward. Ina true sense the most unqualified 
terra incognita is often hidden away within subjective 
recesses, while objective things are thoroughly explored. 
We study everything outside, from the most minute 
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germs up to the sidereal heavens, but are willing to re- 
main in the dark about our own constitution. 

Can one have two minds at the same time? Ina very 
important sense, yes, and even both in simultaneous 
activity. ‘The conscious mind is ever before us, and we 
are aware of its operations during every wakeful hour. 
While the conscious and subconscious shade into each 
other, and are in most intimate relation for the time being, 
they often act quite independently of each other. Man 
is a unit, but it takes the combination of unlike elements 
to form the complete whole. All are aware that the 
function of the conscious mind is to think, reason, and 
note its own activity and conclusions. But its more far- 


reaching and grander office is that of educator and moulder ' 


of the deeper or subconscious self. The latter, which is 
mainly hidden from consciousness, may be likened to a 
great covered reservoir in which is stored up the total 
aggregation of past thoughts and mental states. This 
more silent, though far greater, counterpart, with its 
uses, laws, and subtle ruling sway, is largely elusive and 
mysterious. It is the ever-growing depository of thought, 
emotion, and experience, and is susceptible to discipline 
and improvement. Its content is constantly added to 
by the coinage of the conscious department. As to its 
scope, action, and significance, students of psychology 
differ somewhat; but its practical office is not difficult 
to understand. At special times it, or some part of it, 
comes to the front, and for the time being, seems like an 
independent personality. If, for illustration, we may 
consider the conscious mind as plastic and responsive 
to logic, this deeper person is somewhat solidified and 
more stubborn. Convince the conscious mind to-day 
of an error, and itschange is easy, while subconsciousness 
holds strongly to its past prejudices. Long-continued 
courses of thought have worn deep ruts, so that the newer 
logic of the present is swept away by the accumulated 
momentum. 
“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still. 

What has been denominated the ‘‘will’ is simply the 
result of a long course of thought in one direction. The 
subconsciousness is subject only to gradual modification. 
It may, and does, reason, hope, fear, love, hate, or will, 
and all below the surface of consciousness. It often 
forges to the front when least expected. 

It is most significant that this hidden partner, or deeper 
self, acts automatically upon every nerve centre of the 
physical organism. Primarily it directs all that class of 
activities which we call involuntary. For instance, we 
breathe when we do not consciously think about it, but 
we may modify breathing, either by putting the conscious 
mind upon it directly, or indirectly through subconscious 
education. Compare the whole mind to a lake, and the 
conscious part would be represented by the seen surface 
and the subconscious by the unseen deeps. Until quite 
recently mental philosophy of the practical sort has 
received little careful study. But in the light of present 
knowledge the importance of the subject in the economy 
of sanity, health, and happiness is beyond estimate. 
Momentous problems which are not merely speculative 
now present themselves. The ‘‘philosopher’s stone’’ 
for which the alchemists formerly sought, even if it had 
been found, would be almost worthless in comparison 
with the transmutations now made possible in the realm 
of mind. The process might well be termed supple- 
mental creation. 

A cistern may be gradually cleansed of its foulness by 
the introduction of a small continuous stream of pure, 
sparkling water. So with the subconscious selfhood. 
The inflow of thought which it receives from conscious- 
ness should be kept under intelligent control. Every 
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product of the imagining faculty is preserved, not one 
being lost. It may be covered and forgotten, but not 
destroyed. As each drop added to a chemical compound 
imparts just the due amount of its own quality, so it is 
with each thought and impression. This is positively 


- proved. At very rare season some great emergency, 


perhaps most strikingly observed in a drowning experi- 
ence and made known after resuscitation, draws back 
the subconscious curtain, and the conscious mind gains 
a flashlight view of the thoughts and motives of a life- 
time. Everything is intact, and here the heavens and 
hells are stored up. Man is waiting for a ‘‘judgment 
day”; not a great spectacular outward assize, but an 
awakened lime-light sensibility. Hidden now in ambush 
is every impulse of love and hate, good and evil, optimism 
and pessimism, harmony and discord, purity and impurity, 
biding its time. 

From the principles above outlined the wonderful 
significance of auto-suggestion and affirmation becomes 
evident. The conscious mind should pour a constant 
succession of inspiring ideals into this deeper and more 
fixed selfhood. Simply to know a high sentiment is not 
enough. Each repetition makes it more graphic, ruling, 
and determinate. Bearing in mind the automatic and 
almost imperious sway of the great hidden factor upon 
soul and body, through every nerve centre, the character 
of each constituent is of the utmost importance. In the 
final alembic the difference between suggestions of 
optimism and pessimism, order and disorder, strength 
and weakness, health and disease become world-wide. 
They each create more of their kind, and, like designs 
on slides before a calcium light, are enlarged and inten- 
sified. Take such auto-suggestions as ‘‘I am happy,” 
‘“‘T am well,” ‘‘I have good will toward all,’ and they are 
creative in quality. When concentration is positive, a 
real thrill is felt at that great central nerve ganglion 
known as the solar plexus, and its physical assimila- 
tion is evident. The source of polar opposites in condi- 
tion really is within, even though seemingly from the 
outside. Everything on hand draws interest. The 
ego must finally dwell with its own thought creations, 
and these will form its real environment, its veritable 
world. Even here and now the conscious mind lives not 
amidst things, but rather within its own thought of them. 
We may learn to close the door against the procession of 
discordant thoughts which otherwise would enter in and 
abide. He is wise who recognizes the law and makes a> 
judicious selection in his inner intimacies. 

A word is simply a thought outwardly expressed. The 
Biblical statement that men are to be judged for ‘‘every 
idle word” is a startling psychological and scientific 
truth. The ‘‘judgment seat” is within, the sentence 
self-pronounced and close-fitting. The ‘‘sheep and 
goats” are thought forms, and these are not airy nothing- 
ness, but intensely real. God created the raw material 
of man, but the finished product is human in its work- 
manship. 

The body being responsive and correspondential is 
the exact outward portrayal of the subconscious self. 
Because the process is gradual and complex, we do not 
superficially recognize the intimate relation. Our mental 
product is a mixture. Creative thoughts of order are 
mingled with those of disorder, of health with disease, 
and of good with evil. Our well-meant theoretical 
optimism and faith are heavily shaded with pessimism 
and unbelief. ‘Thoughts are seeds, and we will reap the 
legitimate harvest. As the general mental atmosphere 
in which we are immersed is strongly charged with dis- 
order, friction, and depression, something more than a 
passive or neutral attitude must be maintained. Sur- 
rounding conditions are easily taken in, and they soon 
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make themselves at home. Isolation through thought 
selection and the constant affirmation of positive ideals 
are necessary. Our own chosen suggestions must take 
the precedence of the universal suggestions of inharmony 
which come from environment. We cannot forcibly put 
away disorderly thinking, but it can be measurably dis- 
placed by that which is ideal. If affirmatives or whole- 
some assumptions at first seem mechanical or even con- 
trary to outward facts, perseverance at length will make 
them a mental habit, and in due season spontaneous. 
The ownership of an ideal is irrevocable. If one will 
firmly claim harmony, even when experience is adverse, 
its installation is finally assured. The ego is not only to 
rule consciousness, but to make it. 

Let the conscious mind, which should be under our 
direct control, constantly pour a benign influx into the 
subconscious whole, and all will be beautified and har- 
monized. They are producer and product, or talker and 
listener. Iterate and reiterate what you desire, and 
nothing can hold it back. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.”’ Through practical idealism man has the 
potential to make himself what he will. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 


A Song of the Road. 


I lift my cap to Beauty, 
I lift my cap to Love; 
I bow before my Duty, 
And know that God’s above! 
My heart through shining arches 
Of leaf and blossom goes; 
My soul, triumphant, marches 
Through life to life’s repose. 
And I, through all this glory 
Nor know nor fear my fate— 
The great things are so simple, 
The simple are so great! 
—Fred G. Bowles, in Littell’s Living Age. 


The Pulpit. 
What is Free Thought? 


BY REV. THOMAS R. SLICER. 


We have the word of prophecy [‘‘ prophecy” in the New Testa- 
ment means simply teaching, instruction] made more sure, where- 
unto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto a lamp shining in a dark 
place, until the day dawn and the day star arise in your hearts.— 
2 PETER i. 19. 


My inquiry is, ‘‘What is free thought?” Every re- 
action from enslavement carries with it the expressions 
of its revolt. When the Emancipation Proclamation was 
signed, and four millions of people whom we had enslaved 
were made by us free, the nation sat back in a kind of 
easy relief, supposing we had accomplished a great task. 
It had only inaugurated a great task. It was no trouble 
to keep men enslaved. It had been a continual dispute 
and debate, but a dispute and debate in the history of 
nations is part of the hilarity of nations. A part of the 
joy and sense of verve and glow in the national life is that 
you can debate and dispute. But, when the red chasm of 
the Civil War was opened, and was filled by the bodies of 
men, and the Emancipation Proclamation was swung 
across it like a bridge, we had only inaugurated a great 
undertaking. For freedom cannot be achieved by proc- 
lamations, and liberty is not subject to enactment; and 
the great word from that day to now has been ‘‘recon- 
struction’’ in the interests of a larger liberty. When the 
slave was freed and made a citizen, his responsibility and 
that of all others was immediately euhanced and in- 
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creased. I need not recite to you the terrible conditions 
that have supervened in the race struggle that is yet in 
the very midst of its writhing agony. It is an illustration 
of what happens in all movements forward. The swing 
of the pendulum keeps the clock going; but the swing is 
to the left and to the right forever, and the machinery 
responds only because the swing is as far to the one side 
as to the other. This is the law of human mind. Free 
thought is not simply thought ungirt, set at large. The 
freedman is far and away below the freeman. When the 
Roman centurion said to Paul, in the midst of the dis- 
cussion as to his rights, ‘‘With a great sum bought I this 
freedcm,” Paul turned to him and said, ‘‘I was free born”’ 
(‘I am a Roman born’’). And the difference between 
the one who bought what he valued and the other who 
had come into it at his birth is the difference between 
the man who is guarding a treasure he has acquired, and 
the other who is living the destiny to which he has at- 
tained. 

This is the first thing, then, to regard in the discussion 
of. what is free thought. Free thought is not thought 
unrestrained, it is not thought flung abroad. Man is 
the thinking machine of the world. All things else that 
think below the human level think their thoughts after 
him, when he once comes in contact with them. The 
wild creature thinks his thoughts on his own terms. 
The beaver builds his dam and constructs his house in 
the wilds of the forest upon the stream; but, when man 
comes, he says whether the stream shall be damned by 
the beaver or set free by him for the floating of the logs 
of commerce. Man thinks his thought, and all creation 
waits to know what it is. He is the thinking machine of 
the world; but he is not a wild-cat engine on the track 
that simply goes because there is no engineer and there 
is a fire under the boiler and steam generating speed, 
and the whole machinery in complete condition and set 
loose upon its track of devastation and death. ‘That is 
not the thinking machine of the world. Our ordered 
mind is submissive to that ordered mind that is the 
mother-stuff of all that is. You live in a world in which 
mind is the dominant and controlling condition. We are 
the products of mind. We apprehend the world itself 
in terms of mind. We know nothing except in terms of 
consciousness. God thinks his way through the universe, 
and we think his thoughts after him in our measure. 
We are the thinkers of the great thought. We are the 
mechanism upon which it moves. It is therefore to be 
called in question whether freedom unregulated is free- 
dom at all. Ordered freedom, deliberated freedom, 
regulated freedom, is the only freedom that can be con- 
structive, determining, and regulative in its turn. 

Now I do not need to rehearse to you the instances in 
the name of free thought that have gone astray; how they 
have simply thrown themselves loose upon the wind to 
blow wherever the wind would. The unregulated cur- 
rents of the air, so far as they were concerned, were 
the propulsive powers upon which they threw abroad the 
message of the immortal soul. I pick up in my mail 
day after day things that have come to me in the name 
of free thought that are simply impulses, unregulated 
inspirations, half-formed convictions. Somebody has_ 
turned himself loose and found a printing-press. That is 
not free thought, because it is not thought at all! 


The thing ‘‘thought’”? is a very composite matter, ‘to... 


be determined with great care in its definition. No | 
impulse that registers rising temperature in the blood 
is thought so far. It is an instrument toward. think- 
ing, because no blood, no brain, no phosphorus, no 
thought, and so for all the other trite epigrams that make , 
the synonym in our common nature between the thinking. 

machine and the thought that it turns out. The man 
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who has a rush of blood to the head, and thinks he is 
thinking, is not thinking. He has incipient apoplexy. 
The fact that he has a quickened circulation is good for 
his health, provided he can equalize its quickening with 
its decline. ‘To throw ourselves abroad upon mere im- 
pulses of the emotions is not thought. Neither, on the 
other hand, is the speculative quality of our thinking 
the whole of thought. It is a good deal when you say 
the word ‘‘thought” as though you had said the word 
‘‘soul.”” Nobody knows what it is, but anybody may 
know how it behaves. It is a composite term of most 
intricate meaning, of most complex definition. Specu- 
lation is not thought pure and simple. It is an attitude 
of thought. Meditation may not be thought. It comes 
nearer to the whole fact, but it may not be thought 
effective. It is simply the brooding of the mind. If it 
brood forever, there would be no conclusion. Itis quite 
possible to use the mind in terms of speculation so con- 
tinuously that every question remains open, and no 
question is ever settled. It is quite possible to brood in 
such constant iteration of the mind’s condition over and 
over again upon the same theme as to run into mono- 
mania. ‘These are not thinking. They are aspects of 
our thinking, so that the first condition of free thought 
is that it shall be thought indeed; that it shall have its 
due proportion of abiding conviction out of which the 
thought rises as a plant out of its native soil; that it 
shall have its due proportion of emotion, which, as in the 
plant, circulates as its sap and juice of life; that it shall 
have its flowering in beauty, and the flower shall never 
be mistaken for the fruit of which the flower is the proph- 
‘ecy and promise. ‘The blossom is because of the fruit, 
not the fruit for the sake of the blossom. We forget, in 
the outflowering of our emotional life, in the efflorescence 
of our diviner moments in which the emotions come to 
bloom upon the stalk of thought,—we forget that nothing 
comes of it unless its next generation be the fruit that 
lies behind the blossom, and that the stalk was made 
stark and strong, not to bear the blossoms, but to bear 
the fruit which should follow the blossoms. When Mr. 
Beecher on one occasion was asked why it was that in 
this world so many blooms came to nothing, that in 
every apple orchard the great proportion of the blossoms 
were false blossoms, he made this answer: ‘‘There are 
two reasons. The first is that the tree could never support 
the weight of the fruit if all the blossoms were true. The 
other is that it is just God’s way of doing a beautiful thing 
ina large way. He can afford to have some blossoms fail. 
The tree could not afford to have them all succeed.” 
So the sturdy, gnarled, twisted trunk and wide-spreading 
branches of the orchard are made strong because fruit 
is coming. Such is the purpose of human life in its re- 
lation to thought. It is the thing that is done as the 
result of the thing thought and the thing felt and the 
thing prophesied and the thing expected,—all the multi- 
form elements, more than I can name to you, that enter 
into every sane and regulated mind in its thinking,— 
all these are for the sake of the thing that is to be done. 
That is the fruit that is to hang ripe where the blossoms 
of emotion were, and where the sap of inspiration cir- 
culated, and where the firm conviction gave forth to 
the world the solid stalk that should sustain them all. 
That is the first condition, then,—that it shall be thought, 
not simply impulse, not vain emotion. 

Also it shall be free thought; that is, it shall be thought 
without ulterior purpose. Now, thought is an end in 
itself, so far that it must take no counsel with any ul- 

_ terior purpose for its regulation. Think of these examples. 
Here is a mind I have described as an unregulated mind 
that simply thinks because the mind runs that way. 
The man is like a mechanical plant, like a mill, in which 
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every spindle revolves, and all the shuttles move, and all 
the machinery buzzes and whirrs, and there is nothing 
turned out. Itis anidle plant racking its own machinery 
by an impulse that has no object whatever. That is the 
man I have been describing. Stand alongside of him in 
this revolt from conservatism, from orthodoxy, from 
traditionalism, and you can almost hear his head throb- 
bing with activity. Now he is not to be blamed, perhaps. 
He may be pitied, perhaps. But he is useless as the 
machine that is only running, because it is turning out 
nothing. You recall the old illustration where Emerson 
turned to Alcott, and said to him, ‘‘What have you ever 


done?” And Alcott said he had written this, and 
thought that, and said such and such things. ‘‘But 
what have you ever done?” said he. Then the Brahmin 


turned to him, and said, ‘‘If Pythagoras should come to 
Concord, whom would he ask to see?’”’ That is the apothe- 
osis of egotism and the man who simply regards his 
mental activity as worth while because it is his, and is 
enamoured of the action of his own mind because it is 
running at full speed, is an egotist pure and simple. 
No Pythagoras nor anybody else need inquire for him. 
He has nothing to convey. 

Thought must be free, because it must have no ulterior 
motive. It must be the normal action of the healthy 
mind set in its regulated and appointed place in the sum 
of that divine thing that we call society. I am not using 
the word ‘‘society”’ in its narrower, but in its broader and 
most philosophic sense. It is the divinest thing we have. 
It is the sum of human life carrying on the work of think- 
ing out God’s thought in the terms of human life, revealing 
God to men in the terms of human life. That is society 
in its largest sense; and the free thinker is the man who, 
adjusted to his place in that divine organism, does in his 
thinking what every cell of a healthy organism does,— 
discharges functions of its own without reference to any 
other cell whatever. And the sum of all the active cells 
is healthy tissue. 

This brings me to an illustration of what I mean by 
the freedom from ulterior motive. It is a nice distinction 
to be maintained between a due reverence for the past 
and slavish subjection to it. No thought is safe nor free 
that does not conserve the continuity of history. No 
thought, I say, is safe and free that does not conserve 
the continuity of history. But, when I open a cate- 
chism sent me the other day by a friend and regarded 
as final by a great body of the churches of the city, and 
I find it so medieval that, if I had discovered it in a sar- 
cophagus of the Middle Ages, I should not have been sur- 
prised, instead of fresh from the press of the twentieth 
century, I say it is not reverence for the past that 
has produced that document: it is fearfulness for the 
future that has enslaved the present by the shackles 
forged for it in the past. That sentence sums up the 
desolation of the human soul. It may not know it, but 
a fearfulness for the future which enslaves the present by 
shackles forged by the past is the registry of the death 
of a human soul, so far as free thought or any thought 
that is worth while is concerned. Now, reverence for the 
past is necessary to the last degree; but, when it is mil- 
dewed, moss-grown, or to drag it out, to change the 
figure, with its pot-helmet and armor of the Middle Ages 
to do the work of the facile life of to-day, is to put into 
the ranks of living men the products of a museum, and 
call them life. I suppose you could take any number of 
lay figures and encase them in some ancient armor, and 
curiously wire them so that galvanic action might be 
produced by the application of.a nicely concealed battery; 
but would they be life? No artificial epilepsy is so re- 
spectable as the dying agony of a live man in the throes 
of that disaster. To conserve the past is to make its 
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contribution to the present, and to hold it in reserve for 
what it can do for the future; but to enshrine it, to adore 
it, to perpetuate it, to get a patent out upon it, to copy- 
right it, to stereotype it, to keep it in immovable con- 
dition, may be interesting for the history of human opin- 
ion, but it is not interesting for the purposes of human life. 
So that free thought must have its reverence for the past 
in the maintenance of historic continuity; but the very 
word “‘continuity’’ means the next step forward, and so 
on and on in the unending procession of what the past 
I say this for 
the people—they are not here, I suppose—who are turning 
with averted faces, as Mr. Emerson says, ‘‘Looking over 
the shoulder,” going on with their feet, but with their 
faces turned over the shoulder, looking the other way. 
I quote for you, if that be too modern a dictum for re- 
spect, when I name the seer of Concord as its author,— 
I quote for you the saying of the Master whom you profess 
to follow, ‘‘A man having put his hand to the plough, 
and looking back, is not fit for the kingdom of Heaven.”’ 
That is nineteen hundred years old, but it is the utterance 
of a soul in motion, driving the furrow in which the har- 
vests of the world were to be planted. A nice furrow a 
man would make looking back while his horse went the 
other way! That is the reason we get such serpentine 
deliverances in the religious utterances of many of our 
conferences. They are drawn by the propulsion of their 
own time, and they are looking back over the course of 
their ancestors; and that field, when it grows up, presents 
just what we get in the outlook over the religious world,— 
a field of good grain that looks as if it had been sowed by 
asnake. No: thought must be free of all ulterior motive, 
either for the past or present. 

There are two emotions that free thought must dismiss. 
It must be free, not only of this poetic subjection to the 
past whilst it maintains historic continuity and places 
the next step where it belongs, but it must be free also 
from the prejudice of freedom. There are people who 
are ‘‘the slaves of their own liberty,’—people who are 
so afraid that they shall not be free that they never are 
free; who are so in fear that they may be thought medi- 
eval that they are positively grotesque; who think they 
may be mistaken for lay figures, and so are in perpetual 
vibration and oscillation that they show they are alive. 
That is an enslavement to the fear that they will not be 
thought free. If you were students of religion,.as most 
of you are not,---for the average man and woman says cf 
himself and herself, ‘‘If I can be an exaimple of religior, 
it is about all I have time for,’’—but, if you were students 
of religion you would know how important and real this 
objection I am now making is, that people shall not 
state the thing that they have not worked out; that they 
shall not say the thing that does not mean anything to 
them (for fear of being thought not in the van of the 
procession). One form of cant is not better than another. 
The kind that rehearses the past without finding it vital 
is no worse than the cant that prophesies the future and 
does not know what it means. ‘‘Purge thy mind of all 
cant,’’ whether it be the slavery to an immemorial past 
or the fear that you will not be thought to be up with 
the time. I suppose thisis temperamental. It has many 
common aspects. It is the same thing that keeps a 
woman from coming out on Easter Sunday because she 
is not properly dressed. It is the same thing that keeps 
a household from living within its means, for fear it shall 
be thought to be mean. It is the same thing that leads 
a person to assume an air of wisdom, and there is nothing 
behind the eye. It is the same thing that leads a man to 
lead an energetic life when he does not know why it is, 
because he belongs to a progressive age. It is the fallacy 
of a man who does not want to be thought behind the 
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times, and so drives on into the desert of his exploring 
emotions and gets lost. 

Free thought must have still another consideration. 
It must not only be thought, free from ulterior motive, 
free from enslavement to past or fear of the future. It 
must be thought which has for its end what all thought 
involves,—the applied meaning of the thing thought. 
What do we mean by applied science? We mean that 
the man who knows how to make an engine shall be able 
to make one; that the man who understands the theory 
of medicine shall be able to practise; that the man who 
stands in the pulpit and theorizes about ethics shall live 
a good life; that the man who believes in Holy Scripture 
shall have the soul that makes a scripture in its own terms. 
The test of a religion is not whether it says prayers, 
whether it sings psalms, whether it maintains worship, 
whether it grows by additions to its number,—not in 
any of these things that are so ulterior and secondary. 
Its test is whether it writes scriptures and makes psalms 
and prays in the terms of its own immediate life. The 
religion that always quotes shall die with the quotation 
on its lips. The religion that lives makes its scripture, 
sings its own hymns, offers its own prayers. In this 
applied thought there is still another consideration to 
be borne in mind. The application must not only be 
to its use, but must be checked off and measured by what 
has been achieved along the same lines. I knew a man 
once who was a free soul. He was a good man, but he 
had no communion with his fellows in the religious world. 
He built himself a little church in which there was never 
a service until he was buried there. He wrote many 
manuscripts, and left a fund for their publication. He 
was a discoverer. He was a self-educated man, as the 
phrase is. He had made his discoveries in his own right 
in the world of thought, of religion, of theology. Most 
of his discoveries had been discovered before. They 
were new to him, and so vital; but, if he had taken account 
in his application of his thinking of what had been done 
before, he might have saved, by the simple comparison, 
all the time given to the elaboration of this rise in his 
mind of a new star of thought. He would have found 
a place in the map of the sidereal heavens and known 
that for the place of that star calculations had been made 
before, and would have gone with his investigations be- 
yond that point, so much being established and verified 
for him. He had a doctrine of prayer which he thought 
was new. ‘There were ten thousand people who had the 
same view, but he did not know the ten thousand. He 
was a lonely thinker. He had no application of his 
thought. It was a melancholy thing when I went into 
the chapel that he had built to find that this man, who 
did not believe in the devil nor in hell, nor in any of the 
other methods we have so far dismissed, should have a 
little figure of the conventional devil,—when a devil 
becomes conventional his doom is sealed,—that he should 
have a little figure of the conventional devil standing 
before the reading-desk in this chapel,—a little melancholy 
devil, most forsaken looking, as if he had been left in 
hell alone,—and on the pedestal of this little figure was 
written, ‘‘When the principles of this chapel prevail, 
my occupation will be gone.” He did not know that 
his occupation was gone already. The man who had 
made him did not know that his occupation was gone 
already, and that the principles upon which that chapel 
was built and has been serving this age and generation in 
more effectual terms since the man’s death, that those 
principles were part of the thinking of great masses 
of men. There must be the application of free 
thought for its adjustment to the sum of the 
thinking world. 

This is a fragment of what I wanted to say concerning 
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what free thought is. Let me close in a single paragraph. 
It is a wonderful thing to be able to think your thoughts 
on your own terms. There are a great many of us who 
would not stand in any pulpit where that might not be 
done. That is not a simple boast. 
under which we do our work. That is the condition 
under which we are expected to do our work. It is a 
splendid thing to be in a church and in a condition where 
a man may do his thinking on his own terms; but he is 
not free to turn himself loose to think for his own delight, 
and to spend his emotions in gusts of unregulated feeling, 
and turn his back upon the immemorial past as though 
it meant nothing, and turn his face upon the splendid 
future, except he shall take his shoes from off his feet, 
for the ground that he is now to enter in that future is 
holy ground, in which are the destinies of the people 
whom he is to serve; and his own splendid vocation as a 
thinker in the world of thought, in a world that is the 
product of the Eternal Mind, is to be reverently served 
and checked off at every stage, not by fear or prejudice 
or any other consideration whatever, but by the contri- 
bution that it makes to the sane and wholesome life of 
the world. And this process goes on in every free thinker. 
This process goes on hour by hour. If he be serious in his 
work, he regulates what is to him speculatively true by 
the test as to whether it is spiritually efficient; and 
thought is made up forever of those two elements, what 
is true to the reason and what is.efficient for the life. 
The emotions are haled before the bar of reason, and 
there judged; but upon their recurrent tide the thought 
is committed, and they go out in terms of emotional 
life. I quote you that strong saying of Anthony Froude: 
“Reason is no match for superstition. One great emotion 
must be expelled by another.” And this is the process 
of the progress of thought to its perfect freedom, that 
we do not simply think our way ahead. We are borne 
upon tides of the spiritual life and its necessities to a 
point where we have to drive down new anchorage to 
which we shall have to tie for the time being, until the 
day dawn and the warning lamps of our little craft are 
taken in because the morning drinks the morning star 
and the sea is all aglow with light. The day dawns, and 
we shake our sail and cast off our moorings, and court the 
favoring winds, and spread our canvas to the breeze, 
and make our course by charts that we have tested and 
by compasses that are sure, upon another course of another 
day, out into the great sea of mind, which is the em- 
bracing sea that rolls around all the world. What is in- 
tellectually sure must become spiritually efficient, and 
this double test isin every sane mind constant. We think 
from the emotional plane up to the heights of reason, and 
get our view; but, before we can make that view our own, 
we must not only look over it: we must also, in a real 
sense, survey it, carry rod and chain for every foot of it, 
in order to plat it and map it and show where other feet 
may follow ours. For to look over a thing from the 
heights of intellectual elevation is not to make it our own, 
and to survey it in the other sense is no substitute for the 
crop you are to get out of the field you have surveyed. 
No man ever yet, when he dragged his chain over the field 
where his farm was to be, found that a substitute for the 
wheat and corn and garden stuff that were to be brought 
out of that soil. First, we look over the ground. Then 
we traverse it. Then we plant it. And the outcoming 
harvest is the proof that what was intellectually sure has 
become spiritually efficient. ‘‘Light is sown for the 
righteous and gladness for the upright in heart.” To 
such a word of prophecy we ‘‘do well to take heed, as 
unto a lamp shining in a dark place until the day 
dawn.” 
NEw York, 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


1907 


Our Fleur-de-Lis. 


Louis the Bourbon on his throne 
Commanded that the full-orbed sun 
Should shine for him, and day by day 
The glory of his name display. 
And, for the rest, 
For his own crest, 
The very best 
Of East or West,— 
He chose the fleur-de-lis. 
“All men shall see 
My fleur-de-lis 
To think of me!” 


Bourbon and throne have fallen now. 
No Bourbon and no throne. 
No vassals at that foot-stool bow,— 
No homage to his crown. 
The full-orbed sun is no man’s thrall; 
His glories shine for each and all, 
And see! 
Our fleur-de-lis 
Blossoms for you and me. fee 


Interchange. 


In the year 1870 I wrote for my own magazine, Old and 
New, a serial in nine chapters, called ‘‘Ten Times One is 
Ten.” Briefly stated, the plan of the story is this: 
that ten friends of Harry Wadsworth met at his funeral. 
Each of them was conscious—some men and some women 
—that they had been moved by his life, so that they 
knew ‘‘the infinite blessing of active Love stayed by 
Faith and enjoyed by Hope.” 

Under this stimulus each of the ten gathered in the 
course of three years a little club or society alive in the 
same life. It proved in the book that each of these clubs 
or circles in three years averaged about ten members, 
so that after three years, instead of the ten persons who 
met at the funeral, there were a hundred persons who 
were initiated into the great mysteries of the Three Eter- 
nities,—Faith, Hope, and Love. 

Naturally, and of necessity, indeed, there were a thou- 
sand such persons in three years more. With every 
three years another zero was added to the calendar of 
their number, and, when nine of such triads of years had 
passed,—‘‘nine triads of years were enough to add each 
a zero,—the one became one thousand million, That 
proved to be the number of conscious men and women 
in a happy world.” 

The serial was collected in a book in the autumn of 
1870. ‘Twenty-seven years from 1870 would have brought 
the sequel to 1897. Indeed, there are one or two dates 
given in the story itself which would make the happy 
conclusion even earlier than that period. Now, it is 
quite clear, if one may judge from his morning newspaper, 
that even now ten years after that period, in the year 
1907 itself, there are left a few unfortunates who have 
not learned the ‘‘infinite blessing.”’ Itso happens,—if, as 
I said, anything happens,—that I who wrote the prophecy 
am still on the stage; and every now and then I receive a 
letter from some one who had given faith to the theory 
of the book, who asks me what the matter is, what was 
the flaw in so bright a prophecy of coming years. 

I do not suppose that I was the first who detected the 
answer. ‘There is no flaw in the beginning. And, in the 
thirty-seven years which have passed since I wrote the 
story, I have known many persons whose lives have come 
fully up to any standard in that book, people who lived 
for the coming of the kingdom of God, in Faith and Hope 
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and Love. The trouble is not a failure in what the 
New Testament calls ‘‘doing good.” 

The old-fashioned reader may remember that in the 
end of the Epistle to the Hebrews the unknown writer 
addressing the Jewish Christians scattered through the 
world says, ‘‘To do good and to communicate, forget not.” 
In the original two nouns are recognized, not two verbs, 
asin our text. It was as if we should say, Do not forget 
beneficence _and interchange. The first word corre- 
sponds precisely to the Latin words which we borrow in 
bene-fit,—“ good deeds.” The critics even say that 
the writer to the Hebrews invented his words. In the 
same way he used the other noun for mutual interchange. 
In Latin it is communio,—the sharing of gifts. It is 
closely allied to com-panionship. 

This philological statement is necessary, perhaps, when 
I say that the failure in the prophecy in ‘Ten Times 
One”’ is in the failure of interchange,—of companionship. 
For the little clubs or circles which form themselves almost 
of course where companions meet together do not choose 
always to enlarge themselves. The circle of ten nice 
girls who like to meet twice a week and sew for poor people 
while they read Italian enjoy this meeting because it is 
this meeting. The little club does not propose to go and 
ask Jane or Annie or Laura to meet with them. Indeed, 
one of the charms of the club is that they know each other 
so well that they can keep each other’s secrets, and that 
everybody can trust everybody. 

To place this in a conventional statement, the trouble 
of the world, so far as the experience of Lend-a~-Hand 
goes, is that, while the clubs keep well-doing in the front, 
they are so apt to forget the multiplication which is 
implied where the epistle says ‘‘to communicate.” The 
individual has to look out, and not in; and the club needs 
to look out, and not in. 

“Let no man think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think.” ‘There is high authority for this direc- 
tion. And my young or my old friend who is ‘‘not at 
ease in society,’ who does not ‘‘care much for books,” 
who would rather ‘‘commune with Nature than with 
men,” is not living up to the principle of ‘‘ten times one 
isiten.”’ 

Here is, for instance, a letter from George — 

‘‘Mrs. has asked me to her party, but I shall not 
go. Ihad much rather put on the grate a block of Cannel 
coal and read the Phedo in my nice room at Miss 
Stearns’s.”’ 

“GEORGE, you must go. Mrs. does not ask you 
to her party that you may have a good time. She asks 
you because she is one factor in the social order of New 
Padua, and you are another. You are to go, and to do 
your share with her and the rest in making New Padua 
the Edinburg, or the true Padua, of the century. Do 
not forget to communicate.” 

Observe, as we saw, that to ‘‘com-municate”’ is to 
share your gift, whatever that may be, with the ‘‘gifts” 
with which the others are endowed, whatever they may 
be. Those who know Latin will see that com means 
“together,” and munus means ‘‘gift.”” It is “‘give and 
take.’ It is each for all and all for each. 

Now let no young man think that he has obeyed this 
great Law of INTERCHANGE when he has sent three dollars 
to Mr. Devensas his contribution to the Republican Fund 
for the year, and that he has thus bought any right to 
‘‘self-culture”’ or ‘‘self-help”’ or ‘‘self-indulgence”’ of any 
sort. Any sort of ‘‘self’’-ishness is of the Devil when 
it takes the whole of a man’s life or the major part of his 
life, 

And, if one of, our most cherished ‘‘Wadsworth 
clubs” -of five nice young men and five nice young girls 
is satisfied when Harry-goes to Valparaiso to choose Rob 
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into Harry’s place, and to do no more, why, it may have 
‘“a very good time,”’ but it does not fill the bill. 

And if—which is even worse—when Jane marries that 
man in Kansas City, and so there are only nine members 
left,—if this club do not choose two members in Jane’s 
place, why, it even goes back on the constitution, and the 
secretary will learn, after a few years, what he may learn 
now, if he comes thus far in this letter of mine, that, since 
the world began, 


“Once one is one.” 


EDWARD KE. HALE. 


Guido’s Saint. 


Guido, being asked where he found the model for a 
great picture of a saint, called a poor old servant, worn 
and wrinkled and trouble-worn, and said, ‘‘Behold the 
man!’ ‘The master, skilled and wise, had seen the glory 
behind the veil, the saint behind the servant. 

It is indeed consoling. What if God is at least as 
keen as Guido! What if there is a possible saint in every 
one of us! What if it needs only a master eye, a master- 
hand, to bring out that saint on some high day of grace! 
We are all very ignorant when we begin here, and have 
everything to learn, and life is full of snares, anxieties, 
sorrows, temptations, mixed with feverish joys; and the 
saint in us is there, at best, as a dream. But what if 
our struggles, our toils, our very failures, all help to 
evolve the saint? Did not one say of those who stand 
nearest the throne of heaven, that these were they who 
had come out of great tribulations >—Light. 


Spiritual Life. 


The fountain of¥%all the nobler morality is moral in- 
spiration from within, and the feeder of this fountain is 
God.— John Stuart Blackie. 

ad 


Believe in God’s love, and be wise, be patient, be com- 
forted, be cheerful and happy,—-be happy in time; be 
happy in eternity !—Orville Dewey. 


& 


The principle which goes down to the heart. of the 
matter is to bring the same spirit into our lives exactly 
where we are, which has transfigured life for the saints 
and heroes. ‘That spirit is a living sense of God, of duty, 
of immortality.—Henry Wilder Foote. 


ws 


This whole world is God’s world, and all this pottering 
about the way in which he must stand related to us and 
we to him, because we believe certain dogmas and ob- 
serve certain ordinances of this or that church, is time 
thrown away, except as it can result in making me a 
better man all round and all through.—Robert Collyer. 


ae 


I used to think it was great to disregard happiness, to 
press to a high goal, careless, disdainful of it. But now 
I see that there is nothing so great as to be capable of 
happiness,—to pluck it out of each moment, and, whatever 
happens, to find that one can ride as gay and buoyant 
on the angry, menacing, tumultuous waves of life as on 
those that glide and glitter under a clear sky; that it is 
not defeat and wretchedness which come out of the storms 
of adversity, but strength and calmness.—Anne Gulchrist. 
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Literature. 


INTERNATIONAL HANDBOOKS TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Edited by Orello Cone. Vol. 
IV. The Johannine Literature and the Acts 
of the Apostles. By Henry Prentiss Forbes, 
A.M., D.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—A writer in the Buzblical World for 
October, 1905, speaks of the International 
Handbooks to the New Testament as 
“biassed by a constant deference to the 
prejudices of ‘liberal religion.’ This is 
obviously meant as the opposite of praise, 
even of that faint sort which damns: yet 
praise it is, in the author’s despite. At 
least the reviewer can say nothing better of 
these volumes than that they defer con- 
stantly to the preferences of liberal religion. 
One of these prejudices, noticeable in all the 
volumes, is for a tolerant and open-hearted 
appreciation for the labors of all scholars, 
irrespective of theological lines. Another 
prejudice which influences the treatment in 
each of these handbooks is the principle 
that exegesis is the explanation of what the 
author meant, not the explication of the 
exegete’s dogma. It is still the rare com- 
mentator who will let a New Testament 
writer definitely utter something which 
the commentator and his church disbelieve. 
To do so stamps one with the mark of ‘‘lib- 
eral religion.”’ And, further, the writers of 
these handbooks all believe that the New 
Testament books, like other books, can be 
explained and presented to the ordinary 
reader’s mind and heart in plain, fresh, in- 
teresting, intelligible fashion, as histories 
and letters and poems, not as treatises on 
points of doctrine. All these views are 
prejudices shared by most who are truly 
of a liberal religion, and they give these 
volumes a unique value and usefulness. We 
have not laborious treatment of sacred gram- 
mar or sacred rhetoric, nor minute exposition 
of each several verse in its Greek structure, 
with an exploitation of its doctrinal content. 
For the most part the material is presented 
in sections or blocks, and the comment is 
the answers to just the questions the aver- 
age inquiring reader asks. In the first vol- 
ume Dr. George L. Cary, sometime presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School, 
deals with the hynoptic gospels in two hun- 
dred and two sections, prefaced by an excel- 
lent introduction on the synoptic problem 
and the origin of the separate documents. 
The volume is completed by a concise and 
lucid statement of the elements of text 
criticism and an appendix of extended 
notes on certain important topics. Dr. 
James Drummond, late principal of Man- 
chester College, comments in Vol. II. on 
the major Pauline Epistles, joining ripe 
scholarship with clarity of exposition in 
such fashion that, while the plain man can 
read with ease and profit, the critical ex- 
pert may not pass this commentary by. 


The minor Pauline and post-Pauline Epistles. 


are treated by Dr. Cone, the editor of the 
series, in Vol. III. The criticism here is 
somewhat more radical, and the exposition 
lays more emphasis on doctrine; but this 
is largely due to the changed character of 
the material treated. The comment is uni- 
formly incisive and illuminating, and the 
introductions admirably clear and _ thor- 
ough-going. The volume is completed by 


a brief but adequate history of the canon. | there, though we suspect its locality is 
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The fourth volume, unavoidably delayed 
in the press, has just appeared. In it Dr. 
Forbes of the Canton ‘Theological School 
deals with some of the most puzzling of 
New Testament problems in a masterly 
fashion. His introductions to the several 
Johannine books and to Acts leave nothing 
to be desired. ‘The results of the latest 
studies are utilized in such a fashion as to 
make this the most up-to-date commentary 
in our language on the books in question. 
The average reader of the New Testament is 
nowhere so helpless without a commentary 
as precisely here in John and Revelation 
and Acts. Here is a book which will answer 
his queries with a scholarship in which he 
may have perfect confidence and a clarity 
which will not leave him in doubt as to 
the author’s real message. Every minister 
ought at once to complete his set of the 
Handbooks—for we may assume he has the 
first three—by the purchase of this splendid 
volume, and every liberal family ought to 
provide itself, especially for the sake of its 
young people, with this aid to the proper 
understanding of the earliest documents of 
the faith. We often hear that the Bible 
should be read more, but it should also be 
read more understandingly. We should be 
anxious that ourselves and our children 
know the certainty concerning the things 
wherein we were instructed. This group of 
liberal scholars have made a notable con- 
tribution to our attainment of this cer- 
tainty, and we owe them gratitude and deep 
appreciation. We owe them also the pur- 
chasing and the using of their books. 


THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE. A 
Romance. By W. D. Howells. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—There are at 
least three of Mr. Howells. There is the 
acute observer of American society, with 
his startlingly photographic pictures of life 
on boarding-house piazzas, with the irre- 
pressible and inconsequential, but quite 
delightful, Mrs. Robertses of the world; 
then there is the socialistic gentleman 
from Altruria, who appears in this interesting 
volume; and, finally, there is the poet— 
Mr. Howells’s poetry is not known nearly so 
well as it ought to be—who sees visions, 
and keenly feels the relations between this 
world and the life beyond. But here it is 
the socialist Howells (we do not want to 
call names, and perhaps this is not the right 
one) whom we found in a former story, 
A Traveller from Altruria, who, like Capt. 
O’Scuttle, has. “turned up again,” to 
put our boasted American civilization to 
shame, And very neatly has he done it, 
too. In the early chapters in which we 
meet the Makelys, who live in a flat, so con- 
venient for the married pair and their dog, 
so dark and airless for their servants,—only 
an Altrurian never speaks of ‘‘servants,’’— 
all our cruelty and real barbarism are ex- 
ploited so finely that, like the man whose 
head was cut off without his suspecting it, 
the Makelys of the world will probably not 
guess that they are hit. Here Mr. Howells’s 
stroke is like that of the finest Damascus 
blade, and we taugh, not immoderately, but 
with an uneasy sense that “Thou art the 
man” is as much the lesson as it was in the 
prophet Nathan’s story of the ewe lamb. 
When we come to Altruria,—for we are taken 


TALKS ON KINDRED THEMES. 
Twining Hadley. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
volume is made up of talks to students, 
dealing either with the moral and religious 
problems of college life, or with the questions 
which a man must answer when he makes 


was everything.” 
as regards the written words of President 


the gates. 
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quite as obscure as Shakespeare’s forest 
of Arden or Prospero’s island,—the story is 
somehow not so convincing. Perhaps this is 
inevitable; and, at any rate, it is as real 
a place as Plato’s Republic or More’s Utopia 
or the scene of Bellamy’s Looking Back- 
ward, Here every one works with his hands 
for the three ‘obligatory’? hours,—head- 
work doesn’t count for labor, and artists 
and authors must do their work in the 
“voluntaries,” as is also Prince Kropotkin’s 
idea,—and there is no money to bother or 
to give erroneous views of service. Indeed, 
the work of the Altrurian becomes a sort of 
festival. Well, it is a beautiful dream,— 
perhaps, who knows?—that “far-off divine 
event, toward which the whole creation 
moves.” And such writers as Kropotkin 
and Howells—whose books chance to come 
together to our notice—do something, 
possibly much, to hasten that ‘‘event,” 
while, assuredly, Mr. Howells, with his keen, 
penetrating glance at human nature, par- 


ticularly feminine nature,—we should think 


the women would have arisen and slaughtered 


him a hundred times!—is not one whit less 
in earnest than the Russians, though he 
may seem rather less strenuous in his onset. 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES, AND OTHER 
By Arthur 


$1 net.—The greater part of this 


choice of his career. ‘The influence which the 


head of agreat university possesses can hardly 
be overestimated. Young men speak not 
often nor freely of the ideals which shape 


their conduct, but that they have ideals 


can no more be doubted than that they 
breathe better in pure air. 
universities to-day is strong in the direction 
of making earnest, democratic, purposeful 
lives, and this volume is another indication of 
that spirit. 
man might read through with distinct per- 
sonal advantage; but, even if it is not so read, 
one may remember with comfort President 
Hadley’s own .words,—‘“‘ As we read the books 
of Thomas Arnold or Mark Hopkins, we won- 
der at the power which these men exercised 
over generations of English or American boys. 
It is because we know only the books, and 
not the men. 


The spirit of our 


This is a book which every young 


Their doctrines, put into black 
and white, were nothing: their personality 
This, however, is not true 


Hadley, which are, on the contrary, forceful 
and convincing, even to one who sits outside 
For that reason the talks should 
be recommended equally to those who wish to 
learn some of the best lessons a college can 
teach, while deprived of the college oppor- 
tunity for study. 


THE YEAR OF GRACE. By George Hodges, 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. New York: ‘Thomas 
Whittaker. $1 mnet.—Dean Hodges’s ser- 
mons have the merit of simple directness 
and pungency. ‘They are interesting. When 
we read them, we hear a man talking. The 
speaker is earnest, sincere, friendly, terse. 
It is a Churchman who here talks, adapting 
his message to the seasons of the ecclesiastical 
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year; but the message dwells on righteous- 
ness and not on forms of observance, on 
emotions of faith rather than on doctrines 
of the faith. The Churchmanship of these 
sermons is broad. One of them justifies 
the admission to Holy Communion of visitors 
not confirmed in the Episcopal Church, and 
this winsome hospitality is fortified by a 
ruling of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The absence of sacerdotalism is due to sym- 
pathy with broad modern views. A sermon 
on ‘The Idea of God’’ urges that all nature 
and the unfolding of human, spiritual activity 
are manifestations of God. ‘God is in- 
ferred not only from the physical universe, 
but from us personal beings.” We are 
told that the scientist obeys an instinct 
which is the voice of God. But this breadth 
seems to be held at the risk of inconsistency, 
and we have to read in contrast other utter- 
ances: “‘If Jesus Christ was no more than 
man, then we are still guessing at God.” 
“Tf he was no more than a man, what did 
he know about it?” 


NaATURE’S CRAFTSMEN. By Henry C. 
McCook. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2 net.—These popular studies of ants, 
spiders, wasps, bees, and other insects in- 
clude a series of nature articles that have 
appeared in Harper’s Magazine during the 
last four years, these revised and enlarged, 
and several new chapters. They tell a fas- 
cinating story of the world that lies almost 
before our eyes, of which ordinarily we ob- 
serve next to nothing. The ant community 
seems to be a pure democracy, with its ad- 
ministration in the hands of the workers. 
Their curious habits, their toilet operations, 
their care of their herds, the kidnapping ants 
and their slaves, the carpenter, the agricul- 
tural, and the honey ants are all described in 
turn, and each chapter but increases the 
reader’s admiration for the marvellous 
system and constitution of these communities 
and for the patience that has discovered these 
facts about them. Mr. McCook has of 
course made proper use of the work of other 
entomologists, but his own observations add 
much to the value and interest of the book. 
Ants and spiders are said to be the author’s 
specialty, but the chapters on the huntress 
wasp, the net-making caddis worm, the water 
spiders, the cicada, and other forms of insect 
life are also interesting and valuable. 


LETTERS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
By Henry Churchill King. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.—These earnest and help- 
ful letters, written by the president of Ober- 
lin College to the younger teachers, are direct 
and practical. They are discourses on the 
great truths of Christian faith as interpreted 
by one who speaks. with authority to the 
younger members of his own denomination. 
He expresses his own deepest convictions 
in a way that must hold attention and compel 
thought. He states as underlying principles 
of faith the following assurances: No one 
can simply hand over to you a ready-made 
creed; you cannot come into deep convictions 
of the truth all at once, for creeds must be 
lived out, not merely thought out; no one 
can teach effectively what he does not himself 
believe. Uniformity of conviction and state- 
ment are not only impossible, but undesirable. 
From this basis President King proceeds to 
consider the reality of the genuine spiritual 
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life, the significance of Jesus Christ, the con- 
ditions of deepening acquaintance with God 
and kindred topics, closing with a considera- 
tion of the supreme claim of the Christian 
life on thoughtful men. 


HARPER’S OUTDOOR Book For Boys, 
Joseph H. Adams. MHarper & Brothers. 
$1.75. The boy whocan be interested in scien- 
tific pursuits of any kind, and in the outdoor 
life described in this book, may safely be 
trusted to go and come much as he pleases. 
Vice will have little temptation for him 
when he has in view some attractive object 
of pursuit, and when his brain and hands 
are engaged in the construction of the ap- 
paratus which serves him, whether in sci- 
ence or for amusement, Manual training 
will come naturally to the boy who has time, 
tools, a book of this sort at hand, and an in- 
terest in outdoor sports and pursuits. One 
could easily find some things to criticise in 
such a work, but there is more in it of value 
than any one boy is likely to use. 


By 


THE STORY AND SONG OF BLACK RODERICK. 
By Dora Sigerson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.—A tale not to be forgotten 
is this story of the pride and the humbling of 
Black Earl Roderick; of his cruelty to his 
unchosen bride, and of the sorrow she won 
from him at the last; of her renunciation of 
the joys of heaven for his sake, and of the 
wonderful love that led each to serve and 
wait at the gates of hell for the other until the 
day of their salvation blessed them and many 
with them, The legend-like romance is told 
half in ballad form, half in equally poetic 
prose, and the charm of the telling is not the 
least of it., 


Miscellaneous. 

A Knight of the Cumberland, the story by 
John Fox, Jr., which Charles Scribner’s Sons 
brought out last year, has pleased English 
readers no less than the other Kentucky 
stories, which report the life of the South 
and make the Cumberland mountaineers our 
neighbors.. Our transatlantic kinsmen have 
quick welcome for novels that interpret with 
spirit and vigor a life with which they are 
unfamiliar, but which possesses dramatic 
possibilities that put into the shade stories of 
mythical monarchies and intriguing conspira- 


tors. ($1.) 


The chief subject of the controversy be- 
tween President Roosevelt and William J. 
Long is an incident in the story of Wayeeses, 
the White Wolf. This story will be re- 
printed by Ginn & Co. in a separate volume, 
with all of the illustrations as it appeared in 
the collection of stories by Mr. Long en- 
titled Northern Trails. For this edition of 
Wayeeses, the White Wolf, Mr. long has made 
a special preface of some length, prompted by 
President’s Roosevelt’s attack upon his 
veracity. The book will be published about 
June 19. ‘The price will be $1 net. 


With regret that this little book has 
hitherto escaped notice, it is a pleasure to 
commend heartily Sara A. Hubbard’s Re- 
ligton of Cheerfulness, published a few months 
ago by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago. The 
gospel of the sunny heart is preached here 
with such wise insight, such winning assur- 
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ance, that it speaks a personal word to the 
reader, and bids him take heart for fresh 
days and confident to-morrows. Mrs. Hub- 
bard has long been a well-known figure in 
social and literary circles of the great city. 
Asa lover of birds and nature and good books 
she has stood for the best things in life, and 
her words on the way to grow old have the 
tight ring. 


Magazines. 

Anthony Hope’s latest story, “Helena’s 
Path,” begins serially in Woman’s Home 
Companion for July. It is thoroughly whole- 
some, and suggests the romance of the Zenda 
stories, The July Woman’s Home Com- 
panton is strong in fiction, there being, in ad- 
dition to the Anthony Hope serial, short 
stories by Owen Oliver, Juliet Wilbor Tomp- 
kins, Jean Webster, and Robert C. V. Meyers, 
also a two-part story by Herbert D. Ward. 
Dr. E. E. Hale writes of the pleasures of 
outdoor life in his monthly editorial page, 
and Charlotte Perkins Gilman describes the 
domestic progress of women. Other special 
articles are contributed by Samuel Arm- 
strong Hamilton, ““‘When the Garden Looks 
Shabby,” and A. G. Richardson, who gives 
plans and instruction for building a suburban 
cottage for $1,700, In addition there are 
departments conducted by the National 
Child Labor Committee, Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, Sam Lloyd, Anna Steese Richardson, 
Evelyn Parsons, Dan Beard, and “Aunt 
Janet” Porter. 


The June number of the Bzbelot is “‘A little 
Book for John O’Mahoney’s Friends,” by 
Katherine Tynan. The. special quality of 
this ‘little book” is its poignancy. We who 
never even heard of John O’Mahoney, are 
somehow made to see him, to feel his presence 
with his brightness, his courage, and his 
occasional fantasticalness, and then to love 
him, we fancy, for just the same qualities 
that endeared him to his friends. And here 
Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson shows herself (while 
really obliterating herself, as that is most re- 
vealed which is most concealed) as the true 
poet that was also shown to us several months 
ago, when she drew the remarkable portrait of 
her own little son. ‘There is a touch here, a 
touch there, and John O’Mahoney lives for us, 
as on a canvas of Sir Joshua or Watts. ‘This, 
of course, is genius. Incidentally, we may 
sigh, as does Mrs. Hinkson, that one who 
knew, and could tell so well so many old 
Celtic stories, with the ‘‘natural magic” of 
the Celt, should have died with all his music 
in him; for the specimens given are full 
of that nameless charm and grace which 
seem to belong only to the Celtic genius. 
The four poems of Mrs. Hinkson which are 
added to the prose sketch, though not, 
perhaps, quite perfect in form, are also 
poignant with the genuine grief that does 
not always, let us dare to say, move us in the 
far more polished verse of ‘““In Memoriam.’ 
They grip the heart. 


Books Received. 


From Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 
Pathway to the Best. By. Charles L. Goodell, D.D. 
1.20. 
Victor Hugo’s Intellectual Autobiography. Translated 
by Lorenzo O’Rourke. $1.20, 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther, By the author of 
‘Elizabeth and her German Garden.”’ $r.50. 
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The Constant Song. 


BY M. E. N. HATHAWAY. 


Dame Nature at her ancient loom, 
In dress and temper gay, 

Was busy at her fairest task,— 
To make June’s perfect day. 


The meadow grasses at their height 
Were lightly tipped with brown, 
‘| And milk-white daisies crowded so, 
One ‘needs must tread them down. 


And every bank and dell enwreathed 
With leaf and flower was seen, 

And every tree in wood and grove 
Stood crowned with living green; 


' While animated creatures joined 
In one harmonious voice 
To swell the universal tide, 
And make the hours rejoice. 


What wonder that the little brook 
With wild, impetuous will 

Comes dancing, sparkling, singing down 
Beneath the vine-clad hill! 


With earth all beauty and delight 
Inwoven through and through, 
And skies all radiance shed abroad, 

Pray, what,else could it do? 


But, when before December’s touch 
The summer pageant goes, 

And only Memory hears the thrush 
And sees the wayside rose, 


Oh, listen, how the little brook 
With free, unconquered will 

Is softly singing to itself 
Beneath the ice-bound hill, 
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How the Bluebirds came off. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


The 20th of June was a great day at Our 
House. That was the day that the baby 
bluebirds grew up. 

We had been able to see just how hard 
Father and Mother Bluebird work to bring 
their youngsters up to the point of going 
into the big world outside their birch bark 
house (for this hangs from the lower branch 
of an elm-tree right across the driveway 
from the piazza where our House set), to listen 
to the wood thrush in the copse near by, and 
to catch the melodious joy of the catbird 
who had his family in the big syringa bush 
around the north-west corner. 

Also Our House kept a sharp eye on 
Satan, the black cat, who made no secret 
of his intentions. 

Now, there was no leafy screen over the 
doorway of the bluebird’s home, so we saw 
the mother bird come often with a big worm, 
make one dive, and disappear. Why did 
Father Bluebird, who nobly did his part of 
the providing, why did he teeter up and 
down three or four times on his door-sill 
before he dropped with his bounty into the 
nest? Could he have been teasing those 
hungry birdlings by withholding the morsel 
after he came in sight? Or was he aware 
how well this performance displayed the 
back of his beautiful blue coat, and so he 
“played to” the piazza? 

To one who had hoped against hope that 
she might see those little folk fly, it seemed 
too good to believe when, on starting for 
a walk one morning, she found two of Our 
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House alternately viewing the nest through 
a glass, which they generously shared 
with her. 

There, at the round door, was a speckled 
and ruffled little chap who fell back and 
reappeared once or twice, while those who 
were first on the spot explained that they 


|had been attracted by a great fuss of the 


old birds because a catbird came into the 
tee, 

Then, even as they spoke, came a flash 
of gray, and the whisk of a tail in the branches 
of the next tree, and a leap into the blue- 
bird’s tree. Something like an Indian 
war-whoop arose from lips all unused to such 
utterances. The gray squirrel vanished, 
with appearances decidedly against him, 
despite his reputation for honesty and 
friendliness. 

The old birds took the outcry of the spec- 
tators in good part, hovering near in 
prettiest fashion, once alighting side by side 
on a branch near the nest, as if to silence 
the grumbler who complained that she 
could never really see a bird. 

The little one took heart, and, while we 
held our breath, bravely launched forth 
and reached the branch of a neighboring 
tree. 

When we turned our attention to the nest 
again, lo! there was another speckled ad- 
venturer, and after a little coaxing by pa 
and ma, he took wing. 

Then the last one promptly popped up 
his head, but long he “lingered, trembling on 
the brink,’ while his parents scolded the 
catbird, who certainly was officious, and 
had better have been looking after the ways 
of his house in syringa bush. Even a robin 
who had a nest in the same tree was given 
notice to quit when she came around her 
own premises. 

We exhorted Faintheart to hasten, to have 
it over, to go find his brothers; and we 
counted for him, ‘‘One—two—three—go!”’ 
All to no purpose! When he was ready, 
he went, and nobody but Our House knows 
how lonesome that bluebird’s nest looks now. 


Up to Mischief. 

Round the big, big white house that stood 
far back from the road in a pretty country 
place named Sarnesfield was a beautiful 
garden, and next to it, farther down the 
road, stood the little gray stone house. 
Phyllis Murray lived in the big house, and 
her little cousin Eunice Wayne had come 
to stay there for the whole summer, while 
her own father and mother were travelling. 
It was in this house that Eunice’s father 
and Phyllis’s mother, who were brother and 
sister, had lived when they were little chil- 
dren; but Eunice and Phyllis had never been 
there before. 

Phyllis was eight years old. She had 
deep blue eyes and brown hair,—very beauti- 
ful thick brown hair with reddish lights 
through it. 

Eunice, who was seven and three-quarters, 
was a most lovable little person, with blue 
eyes and fluffy light hair, and a happy way 
of seeing the funny side of everything. 

In the little gray stone house next door 
—a pretty house covered with fluffy vines— 
lived Louis, Joe, and Helen Darcy. Louis 
and Joe were twins, nine years old, and 
Helen was eight. She was a sweet little 
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girl with smooth, light brown hair and true 
blue eyes, eyes that made you love Helen 
Darcy as soon as you saw her. 

These five children, Phyllis, Eunice, 
Helen, Louis, and Joe, were great friends, 
and, although they were usually quite 
good, they were apt to get into mischief, 
like most children. 

One merry sunny day they were all to- 
gether on the little bridge which crossed 
the creek, not far from the two houses. f 

“Took!” cried Phyllis suddenly, ‘‘There 
are crabs in the water—three, four, five— 
lots of them!” 

The children leaned over the railing and 
looked down into the clear water. 

“JT wish we could catch some and keep 
them for pets,” said Joe. 

“Funny kind of pets!’? Eunice laughed. 
‘‘Would you tie ribbons and bells round their 
necks, like kittens?” 


“You couldn’t, you know,” explained 
Helen. ‘They haven’t any necks exactly.” 
“J have an idea!” cried Louis. ‘‘There’s 


an old crab net up in our barn, and I’ll go 
and get it, and some meat and string, and 
we’ll fish for crabs.” 

“Oh, yes, let’s!”’ cried Phyllis, who was 
always ready for something interesting. . 
So Louis ran off, and in a short while came 
back with the crab net and meat and a bas- 
ket. 

“All you have to do,” he explained, 
“Gs to tie the meat on a string and let it 
down in the water. Then, when the crab 
catches hold of it, you pull him up softly 
to the top of the water and somebody else 
takes the crab net and scoops him up.” i 

It was very exciting. Louis let down 
the meat, and almost at once a big crab 
caught hold of it! Slowly, slowly Louis 
pulled him up to the edge of the water, 
and in another instant Joe had caught him 
in the net and dumped him in the basket. 

All the afternoon the children kept on 
catching crab after crab, till at last they had 
seventeen, 

A stray fox terrier puppy from a near-by 
farm came up to see what was going on, and 
poked his little nose inquisitively into the 
basket. But, when he saw those seventeen. 
crabs crawling about, he leaped back again 
in a big hurry, and contented himself with 
jumping around the basket on all sides, and 
barking defiantly to show the crabs that 
he wasn’t afraid at all. 

At last the sun began to sink, and the 
shadows stretched out long and weird, 

“We must go home, it’s supper-time,”’ 
said Helen. 

“I wonder,” said Louis, slowly, jiggling 
the crabs in the basket, ‘if mother will let 
us keep crabs for pets?” 

“T don’t believe she will,’’ Helen answered, 
shaking her head doubtfully. 

“But they’re such nice crabs,” said Louis. 

“There’s no place to put them, any- 
way,” said Helen. 

Louis wrinkled his forehead in thought 
foramoment. “TI will put them in my wash- 
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bowl!” he exclaimed, joyfully, “and we 


_ won’t say anything about them for a day or 


two. We'll wait until we can,tell mother 
and father what good crabs they are, and 
what nice manners they have, and how they 
are no trouble at all. Come on home. - We'll 
go in at the back door and take the basket 
up to my room before any one sees us.” 

So they all went home, and slipped quietly 
in at the kitchen door of the gray stone house. 
When they were all up in the room that 
Louis and Joe shared, they shook the crabs 
out of the basket into the wash-bowl. 

“They won’t be any trouble at all,” 
said Joe, confidently, and then they heard 
some One coming and scurried downstairs. 

That night Mrs. Darcy was surprised 
to find both the boys quite ready to go up- 
stairs when bed-time came. Usually they 
begged and begged to stay up just a few 
minutes longer. They found their crabs 
crawling restlessly around in the wash- 
bowl, trying to get acquainted with their 
strange new home. Louis and Joe watched 
them awhile, and then went to bed and 
slept peacefully. 

When Louis awoke in the morning, the 
first thing he noticed, as he lazily opened 
one eye, was something moving slowly across 
the floor. He rubbed his eyes and looked 
closer. 

“Goodness sakes!”’ he cried, sitting up 
in bed, “‘it’s a crab!” 

“A what?” asked Joe, sleepily. 

“One of those crabs,” replied Louis, ex- 
citedly. “It has crawled out of the wash- 
bowl. Look and see if there are any more 
around.” 

“Yes!” cried Joe, sitting up. “There’s 
another by the bureau!’’ ‘Then he stood up 
in bed and looked over at the wash-bowl. 
“There’s only one left in the bowl: there 
must be sixteen crabs crawling round the 
room!”’ 

“Time to get up!” called Mr. Darcy’s 
voice outside the door. ‘‘Are you boys 
awake ?”’ 

“Yes, father,” said Joe, truthfully; but 
he did not jump up, and neither did Louis. 

“JT don’t care to get up just yet, do you?” 
said Louis. ‘You can’t tell when you might 
put your foot on a crab, with sixteen loose.” 

Joe plumped down again on the bed and 
pulled the covers over him. ‘“‘They couldn’t 
climb up the legs of the bed, could they?” 
he asked. ‘‘O-o-o—there’s another crawling 
into your shoe, and there’s the last one of 
all coming out of the wash-bowl. There he 
goes, plump on the floor!” 

“Wish we hadn’t gone crabbing,” sighed 
Louis, mournfully. 

“Are you boys getting up?” called Mr. 
Darcy again. 

“N-n-o,’”? quavered Louis. 

“Why not ?”’ asked Mr. Darcy. 

“Cause we’re ’fraid to!”’ wailed Joe. 

“Afraid to get up! Nonsense!’ said Mr. 
Darcy, and he opened the door and went in. 

“Look out, father, the room’s full of 
crabs!” cried Louis. 

“Crabs!’? echoed Mr. Darcy, astonished. 

“Seventeen of them,” said Joe. ‘We 
had them in the wash-bowl, and they got 
out.” 

“Seventeen crabs in this room!’ ex- 
claimed Mr. Darcy, and he went away 
at once. In a few minutes he came back 
with a pair of tongs and a shovel. 

“Where are they?” he asked. 
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“There, and there, and there,’ cried 
the children, pointing, and Mr. Darcy began 
picking up the crabs with the shovel and 
tongs and dropping them back into the wash- 


bowl. ‘‘Fourteen, fifteen, sixteen,’ he 
counted as he discovered three crabs clinging 
to the curtains. ‘‘Where’s the seven- 
teenth?” 


“IT guess he’s in my shoe,” said Louis. 
Sure enough, Mr. Darcy found him there, 
and shook him out into the wash-bowl, 
which he hastily covered with a geography 


‘| book. 


“Now,” he said, “‘get dressed; and after 
breakfast thank those seventeen animals 
for spending the night with you, and then 
take them back to the creek and throw them 
politely into the water.” 

So after breakfast Louis and Joe, joined 
by Helen and Eunice and Phyllis, took a 
pailful of crabs down to the creek, and soon 
seventeen astonished crabs were back with 
their families, telling the story of their sur- 
prising adventures.—Doris Webb, in Ghil- 
drens’ Magazine, 


How Terry used his Chances. 


Terry Dempster and a good many of the 
other boys were on their way to school. 
They passed the first fruit-stall at the cor- 
ner. Terry said good-morning to the woman 
who kept it. He was glad Will Mace 
stopped to buy bananas, because he liked 
to look at her. Her eyes and her hair 
were so black and her cheeks so red, and 
she wore such big gold hoops in her ears. 

She gave Will the bananas, and, while 
he was putting them into his book-bag, 
she held out his change. Terry took it for 
him. One of the pennies he shoved back 
across the counter. 

“She was giving you a cent too much,” 
he exclaimed to Will, as he handed him 
the others. 

“You are good at arithmetic, sonny,’ 
said Will. “A penny isn’t very much of 
a mistake.”’ 

“Not if you are an Italian, anyway,” 
agreed Terry, ‘“‘and aren’t used to changing 
money in English.” 

A big red apple had rolled off the stall 
and along the street until it had turned 
the corner. Terry picked it up and ran 
back with it. 

“You might have taken that with you,” 
said Will. ‘Nobody would have seen.’ 

Terry laughed. He did not seem to think 
that Will expected any other answer. 

Two or three days later Terry was play- 
ing croquet at recess. The game was get- 
ting very exciting. Terry’s ball was in a 
bad position. 

“You can move it out from the hedge, 
Terry,”’ said one of the boys who was look- 
ing on. ‘‘Wait. Let me show you.” 

“Not so far as that I cannot,” cried 
Terry. ‘‘That is very far!” 

“Oh, yes, you can,” said the big boy, 
easily. ‘You're all right now. Go ahead.” 

“Tt’s more than a mallet’s length,” said 
Terry, measuring. ‘‘I was sure it was.” 

He moved the ball back six inches, and 
tried for his wicket. He missed it., He 
lost the game. 

“Isn’t it a pity,’ said the big boy, “‘that 
you can’t cheat a little at croquet just for 
sport ?” 
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“T don’t think it is,’”? said Terry. “It 
wouldn’t be any fun if it wasn’t fair.” 
“Don’t you like to win?” 
“Yes, when it’s real,” said Terry. 
One day when school was out, Terry had 


got almost to the corner where the fruit- 


stand was. Suddenly he stopped short in 
dismay. 
“Oh, dear! I’ll have to go back! I left 


my copy-book. Miss Stone said I was to 
copy over at home the page I blotted so 
much.” 

“Tell her you forgot it,” said Bobby 
Price. 

“But only for half a block,” said Terry. 
“That wouldn’t satisfy her, I guess.” 

“T guess not,’”’ said Bobby. And he didn’t 
say another word. 

The weeks and the months went by 
until the first school term was over and 
the second had begun. One Saturday after- 
noon Mrs. Dempster came home from 
down town and hunted through the house 
for Terry. 

“What do you think Miss Stone told 
me?” 

“What?” asked Terry, who regarded 
Miss Stone as the most beautiful and de- 
lightful young lady in all the town. 

“She said she liked to have my boy for 
a pupil. She thought the other boys were 
learning from him to be more honorable.” 

“JT guess Miss Stone didn’t mean me,” 
he said. “I don’t see how she could have 
meant me, because I can’t remember ever 
being honorable before the other boys. I 
haven’t had any chance.”—Sunday-School 
Times. 


Some Queer Baby Carriages. 


Gypsies carry their babies in old shawls 
slung over their shoulders and tied about the 
waist. North American Indians carry their 
babies on the backs of squaws—cradle and 
all. But the Eskimo women of Labrador 
carry their babies in their boots. These 
boots come up to the knee, and are tied at 
the top with a flap in front. In these the 
little brown babies live and are happy. 


Bobby’s mother was often distressed by 
her small son’s lapses from correct speech, 
all the nore because his reports from school 
were always so good. 

“Bobby,” she said plaintively, one day, 
“why do you keep telling Major to ‘set up’ 
when you know ‘szf up’ is what you should 
say?” 

“Oh, well, mother,’ Bobby answered 
hastily, ‘‘of course I have lots of grammar, 
but I don’t like to waste it on Major when he 
doesn’t know the difference, being a dog.”’ 


HAND 
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catch every stain and look hopelessly 
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International Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Sriman Sarol Chunder Sen, the fourth son 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, has arrived in 
England to qualify for the bar. ‘Two other 
sons of the eloquent Hindu seer are also 
in that country, studying law and medicine 
respectively. P 

Prof. Benoyendra Nath Sen, who recently 
visited this country and made an excellent 
impression by his dignified, sane, and able 
addresses, has been appointed a fellow of the 
University of Calcutta and member of its 
academic Senate. 

Prof. Bhai Parmanand, M.A., of the 
Punjab University, and a missionary of the 
Arya Somaj of India, is preaching and lectur- 
ing in our churches in England. The Aryas, 
unlike the Brahmos, have hitherto had little 
intercommunication with Unitarians, whose 
faith is yet much like their own. They 
have over 1,000 churches in the Punjab 
alone, and are very numerous in Northern 
India. 

It is announced that the daughter of the 
radical socialist leader, Juarés, in France, 
has declared her intention of entering a 
convent. Her mother and grandmother, 
both pronounced pietists, sustain her in her 
purpose. 

The writer, Gabriel Jogant, who, under the 
pseudonym Leo Taxil, attained a brief 
celebrity in French Catholic circles as a 
bitter and mendacious antagonist of the 
French government and the Free Masons, 
has just died. Since the exposure of his 
amazing and infamous fabrications, he has 
lived in obscurity, protected by his former 
patrons the Jesuits, and his departure was 
hardly noticed. 

Daniel O’Connell said: 

Church prays for all men. 
pray with any other church,’ 
_ At San Giovanni Rotondo, in the vicinity 
of Foggia, Italy, the news was spread that a 
pig had been born with the sacred heart 
of Christ imprinted on his back. A fanatical 
crowd. of peasants followed the sanctified 
sow, paying it divine honors, and disputing 
for the privilege of giving it board and 
lodging. But why should we be surprised at 
such manifestations of religious superstition 
on the part of ignorant peasants when here 
in cultivated America well-educated and 
presumably intelligent men and women 
permit themselves to become the easy prey 
of religious charlatans and impostors preach- 
ing cults which spell confusion to the in- 
tellect and the abdication of the individual 
conscience and will? 

A petition has been presented to the 
French Parliament asking for the establish- 
ment in all stages of public education of 
instruction in the history of religions, such 
as now exists in the College of France, and 
including the Old and New ‘Testament. 
The petitioners desire also to show the origin 
of Christian dogmas, the comparatively 
late creation of the papacy, and the nature 
of its claims. They desire to have taught 
the story of the relations of the papacy 
with France, the rise of the Reformation and 
the religious wars, the story of the Syllabus 
of Pius IX., and the long conflict of the 
republic with clericalism, Affixed to the 
petition are the names of M. Aulard, A. 
Naquet, M. Vernes, P. Reclus, Hyacinthe 


“The Catholic 
She does not 
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Loyson, Paul Sabatier, Prof. P. F. Pecaut, 
S. Weber, S. Reinach, Mme. Zola, Mme. 
Paul Bert, and others equally eminent. 

The municipalities in France are forbidden 
to contribute to the support of pastors and 
curés. But there are ways of getting around 
the prohibition. In one department a 
town council has voted an appropriation to 
its priest under the heading ‘prevention 
of sickness.’’ Another made a grant to its 
curé for the ‘‘care of the cemetery,” a 
third for “the protection of the parsonage 
against marauders.”’ 

There are seven Israelites in the Italian 
Senate, and thirteen in the lower chamber. 

At the opening of the Protestant Faculty 
of Theology in Paris, our fellow-worker, 
Prof. Bonet-Maury, who is to be one of the 
delegates to our Boston Liberal Congress, 
appeared for the first time in the robes of 
the honorary doctorate given him recently 
by the University of Aberdeen. During 
the past year the school enrolled forty-eight 
students and thirteen unattached hearers. 

Prof. Mueller of Berlin, we read, has suc- 
ceeded in deciphering some of the manu- 
scripts brought from Chinese Turkestan by 
Dr. Lecog. He pronounces them to be 
“fragments of books of the New Testament,” 
derived from versions of the New Testament 
now totally unknown and differing in many 
respects from those in use in Christendom. 
Each successive discovery in this field 
seems to discredit more and more the claim 
of the Christian Church to possess a unique, 
final, and infallible Scripture revelation. 

Prof. Heinrich Weinel of. Jena has been 
appointed to a full professorship at the 
university, succeeding the veteran A. Hilgen- 
feld, recently deceased. Jena is now the 
centre of religious liberalism in university 
circles in Germany. Profs. H. Wendt, 
F. Nippold, B. Baentsch, W. Thuemmel, 
H. Weinel compose its theological faculty, 
and Profs. R. Eucken, Ernst Haeckel, B. 
Delbrueck, R. Hirzel, M. Scheler, and others 
make up its philosophical staff. 

The twenty-third German Protestantentag, 
the convention of the Protestantenverein, or 
association of religious liberals in that 
country, was held at the close of May in 
Wiesbaden. The programme sent us includes 
addresses by Pastor Alfred Fischer of Berlin 
on the present situation and duties of 
religious liberalism in Germany; the interest 
of the family in the religious instruction of 


the public schools, by Pastor Emde of 
Bremen, a sermon by Pastor Jatho, the 
radical preacher of Cologne, and other 


speakers and topics. The session lasted for 
three days and ended with a banquet and 
an excursion to the National monument at 
Niederwald on the Rhine. A message of 
congratulation and greeting was sent by 
the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Religious Liberals. 

In Cologne the church election favored 
the liberals by a vote of 2,342 to 977. 

In Berlin some forty of the established or 
State church pastors are liberal in their 
theology, holding theological views similar 
to those maintained by Unitarians. They 
are sustained by congregations equally pro- 
gressive in their religious opinions. 

The Vergadering van Moderne Theologen, 
or Society of Liberal Theologians in Holland, 
held its annual session on the 9th and roth 
of April, under the presidency of Prof. T. 
Bruining, 
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Prof, Wendt’s treatise on ‘Purpose in 
Nature,” delivered at Utrecht University 
a year ago, was the subject of a critical 
study by Rev. Dr. J. G. Boekenoogen. 
“The Moral Implications of Socialism,” by 
Rev. S. K. Bakker, led to a lively discussion, 
for this school of opinion has a large following 
among the clergy of Holland. Prof. Dr. 
H. Oort of Leiden treated of ‘Our Hidden 
Sins,” a discussion of the origin and nature 
of sin. “The New Birth” and ‘‘The’ New 
Ethics” were other topics of debate. Among 
those participating we recognize the names 
of Profs. Eerdmans, Niemeyer, Cannegieter, 
S. Cramer, Kristensen, Westerdijk, nearly 
all of whom were active in our Amsterdam 
Congress. The Hervorning devotes a supple- 
ment of eighteen pages to a full report of 
this Minister’s Institute of our Dutch fellow- 
believers. : 

Our coreligionists, the liberal Christian 
element in the French Reformed Church, 
have just held their first National Synod at 
Mazamet. It was fully attended, the public 
session attaining an audience of 1,500, and 
was harmonious and earnest in spirit. 
Prof. Jean Réville, Revs. Charles Wagner, 
J. E. Roberty, A. Reyss, E. Atger, M. 
Bourgeois, Trial, Baron F. de Schickler 
and the venerable Dean P. Jalabert took 
an active part in the proceedings. The Délé- 
gation Libérale, which for thirty-four years 
has guided the destinies of the liberal party in 
the Huguenot Church, surrendered its powers 
to the new Synod, which is known as the 
National Union of the Eglses Réformées 
Unies. Its statutes, while Presbyterian 
in form, provide for complete congregational 
freedom and autonomy. No creedal sub- 
scription of any kind is required of either 
pastors or laity. Women are allowed a 
vote, but not to hold office. The latter 
privilege failed to carry by a vote of 21 to 
19. Evidently it will soon be accorded. 
Strong resolutions were adopted against 
alcoholism, gambling, and indecent litera- 
ture. Five regional conferences have been 
organized under this synod, which comprises 
about one-third of the French Reformed 
Churches. 

The moderately liberal, or centre, party 
in this Huguenot church has called at the 
Oratory in Paris a second or adjourned 
“Assembly of Jarnac.”” It has been joined 
by 134 churches. Evidently another sect 
is impending. It is much to be regretted 
that the ancient Huguenot Church cannot 
at the present juncture reunite all its members 
into one body. ‘The liberals of all shades 
earnestly desire this, and are willing to 
make extraordinary concessions to this end. 
But all endeavors are shipwrecked by the 
obstinate, intolerant attitude of the orthodox 
or Calvinist minority, who unfortunately 
hold the denominational machinery and 
much of its wealth. The attempt to call 
a national assembly of all the Reformed 
Churches, to discuss and decide on the future 
course of the descendants of the Huguenots 
in France, has thus far been prevented by 
the orthodox, who insist that such an as- 
sembly shall not be composed of delegates 
of all the churches, but only of the groups 
or parties. In such a case the majority 
in each group is to decide on its entire 
representation. By this shrewd device they 
would assure the return of 80 conservatives 
in a body of 120 delegates, whereas two- 


thirds of the members of the Reformed 


: : 

Church of France are, as is well known, 
liberal in their sympathies. It seems in- 
evitable, therefore, that there shall be three 
Reformed Churches in France whose total 
membership is only 600,000, What a 
lesson on the evil effects of intolerance! 


The Pacific Unitarian School. 


The accompanying cut shows the west 
wing of the new buildings that it is proposed 
to erect for the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the ministry at Berkeley, Cal. The school 
has been given an admirably located corner 
lot facing the University of California grounds 
at the main entrance, and with a frontage of 
about 235 feet on each street. On this lot 
it is proposed to erect a series of buildings 
sufficient for all the purposes of the school. 
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and an ample endowment for its mainte- 
nance; but they look to friends of the cause in 
the country at large for assistance in build- 
ing. When this is given, the school will be 
as fully equipped as Eastern schools for 
doing effective work. A pamphlet showing 
the whole plans will be sent on application 
to Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, 2417 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Training for Service.* 


The last census gives the population of 
New Hampshire in round numbers at 400,000 
people, of whom 52 per cent. are engaged in 
gainful occupations. Of this number only 
4.3 per cent. are in the so-called professions, 
while 95.7 per cent., or a total of 208,000, are 
engaged in agriculture, manufacturing, me- 
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with this training one has a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the so-called practical man 
who spends his four years at work for wages. 
A large English mining syndicate which em- 
ploys 9,000 men and produces $30,000,000 
worth of minerals annually has in its employ 
272 technically trained men whose individual 
salaries range from $1,200 to $20,000 and 
over. Of the 272 men, 5 receive more than 
$20,000 annually, and all of these were 
trained in American technical schools and 
none in practice. Of the 17 who receive 
$6,000 to $20,000, 12 were trained in tech- 
nical schools-and 5 in practice. Of the 19 
who receive $4,000 to $6,000, 13 were trained 
in technical schools and 6 in practice. Of 
those receiving the lower salaries, from 
$1,200 to $4,000, 21 were trained in technical 
schools and 148 in practice. Of the 272 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL, Brerxetgy, Cat. 


The plans contemplate class-rooms, library, 
offices, chapel, public hall, refectory, and 
gymnasium, all disposed about a cloistered 
court nearly 100 feet square, somewhat after 
the manner of an English college. The 
style proposed is Spanish in its spirit, and is 
considered especially suited to California. 
The material is to be re-enforced concrete, 
not liable to damage by either fire or earth- 
quake. It is hoped to execute the whole 
plan with as little delay as possible, since it 
is all necessary for the most efficient working 
of the school; but the immediate and urgent 
need is for the wing shown in the illustration. 
This contains, at the left, class-rooms on the 
ground floor and dormitories above, and at 
the right offices and reading-room below and 
library above. 

_The estimated cost of the whole series of 
buildings is $175,000, and of the part here 
shown $50,000. As stated by the dean at 
the anniversaries last month, California 
friends haye proyided the site for the school 
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chanical pursuits, trades, transportation, 


domestic and private service. Of those it 
is safe to assume that at least 3,000 are 
young men and women, who enter upon 
active, independent life each year. Would 
not those thousands of  serious-minded 
young men and women get more true enjoy- 
ment out of life, exert a wider influence on 
their community, and take a more intelligent 
interest in affairs of state if more of them 


had thorough training in the business upon 
which they enter? 

College education, considered a luxury 
a generation ago, is a necessity to-day. 
The school of experience is good; but its 
courses are too long, its tuition is costly, 
and its teachers inefficient. Nowhere out- 
side of college can a man of ability crowd 
into four years an equal amount of informa- 
tion and experience. College training is 
the short cut to efficiency and success, and 


*From an address given at the graduating exercises of 


| Proctor Academy at Andoyer, N.H., June t4, 


men receiving the large salaries, 196 were 
trained in practice, while 76 received their 
training in technical schools; and it is to be 
noted that the aggregate salaries of the 
75 college men is practically the same as that 
of the 196 practical men. The manager 
of this syndicate says: ‘‘ From our experience, 
and as indicated by practice, shown in the 
above figures, there can be no question as to 
our belief in the value of technical educa- 
tion. Given men of equal qualifications, 
the man of technical training is bound to 
rise to the higher position. Some interest- 
ing facts in this connection are set forth in 
the report of the Mosely Educational Com- 
mission which visited this country last year 
to study our methods of education. “They 
found that here the old prejudice among 
employers against college-bred men, still 
prevalent in England, has given place to a 
decided preference for the generally educated 
and technically trained man.” ‘The few 
years later period of life, at which the college+ 
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bred man enters business, was not to be 
found against him. They report that “the 
man whom you are surprised to find holding 
such important positions, though not much 
over thirty years of age, are the very men 
who did not leave the Technical College till 
they were twenty-three or twenty-four. 
Indeed, the graduate may have been twenty- 
five, but in five years he learned more with 
the college training he had as a foundation 
than did the regular journeyman with fif- 
teen years of actual work in the shop.” 
They report further that, while in England 
“no manufacturer would desire an employee 
without primary education, so none in 
America but wants high school education.” 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, the manager of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, is quoted as 
saying, ‘“‘In ideal railway management 
every office on the line requiring effective 
brain work should be filled by a college 
graduate,” and he added that “All the 
great bridge builders now are college 
THetien © 

Another commissioner reports that, while 
only “1 per cent. of the entire population 
of America has received a higher education 
in her colleges and universities, this 1 per 
cent. holds more than 4o per cent. of all the 
positions of confidence, of trust, and of 
profit.” Further our Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in his report states that of the persons 
included in ‘‘Who’s Who in America,’ ‘the 
statements from 10,704 notables show that 
they include: without education, none; 
with common school training only, 1,066; 
with high school training, 1,627; with 
college training, 7,709; of whom 5,129 were 
graduates”; “that is, from 1800 to 1870 
the uneducated boy in the United States 
failed entirely to become so notable in any 
department of usefulness and reputable en- 
deavor as to attract the attention of the 
“Who’s Who’ editors, and only 24 self- 
taught men succeeded.” 

“A boy with only common school educa- 
tion had, in round numbers, one chance in 
9,000.” 

“A high school training increased this 
chance nearly twenty-two times.” 

“College education added gave the young 
man about ten times the chance of a high 
school boy, and two hundred times the chance 
of the boy whose training stopped with the 
common school.” 

Never before have so many opportunities 
been open to bright, capable young men and 
women. But there is no place for the in- 
competent and inefficient. The demand 
of the times is “Training for Service.” 


Liberal Religious Thought. 


A meeting of the Churchmen’s Union for 
the Advancement of Liberal Religious 
Thought was held in St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields vestry hall on Friday afternoon. 
Rev. Dr. Caldecott, professor of philosophy 
in King’s College, presided. Canon T. L,. 
Papillon, vicar of Writtle, read a paper 
on one of the questions described by the 
Bishop of Carlisle at the last Church Congress 
as the most pressing of the age. This was 
whether persons might search the Scriptures 
freely and independently for themselves, or 
only after they had been taught to find noth- 
ing but that for which they had been au- 


thorized to look; also whether Church tradi-! sweetness and light. 
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tion had the authority of truth, or truth. was 
indispensable to tradition. Canon Papillon 
strongly upheld the rightness and necessity 
of free inquiry, without which theology, 
once called the queen of sciences, could not 
be scientific. What loss would Christian 
faith suffer if traditional beliefs, unable to 
bear the light of inquiry, were discarded? 
This had happened with the doctrines of 
verbal inspiration and everlasting punish- 
ment as held a century ago; it was happening 
now with doctrines about sin; and it might 
yet happen with other beliefs, even though 
enshrined in the creeds. ‘‘He descended 
into hell”? and “the resurrection of the body”’ 
were not understood by us precisely as they 
had been by our fathers, and possibly the 
article affirming the virgin birth of Christ 
might ultimately be discredited. The point 
to be insisted on was that only truth mat- 
tered. In the Church of England authority 
denounced, but could not suppress, and often 
quietly accepted in the end what it once 
feared as dangerous to truth; and the heresy 
of one age became the orthodoxy of the next. 
A traditional opinion could have no binding 
force on men unless they were satisfied of 
its truth; and it must be tested from time 
to time in the light of fresh knowledge. 
Unsettlement and free inquiry were signs 
of life. In answer to a question, Canon 
Papillon said that we had much greater 
sources of information and means of forming 
a judgment than were open to the fathers, 
and he believed Origen, if living now, would 
be one of the first to recognize this fact. 
All persons should have the utmost freedom 
in interpreting the Bible. He agreed, how- 
ever, that clergymen, however sure, ought 
to be exceedingly careful how they expressed 
their views to ordinary congregations. On 
June 7 Dr. Caldecott will deal with the ques- 
tion whether the Church includes non- 
episcopal communions.—London Times. 


Rev. J. B. Harrison. 


Mr. Harrison, whose death took place in 
Franklin, N.H., June 18, was a very remark- 
able man. I have heard many ministers 
who have been counted eloquent, and yet 
very few, I think, have so moved me as being 
possessed by the spirit, which really seemed 
to come down upon him and to lift him up as 
on wings. Sometimes, indeed, he was al- 
most too much, as we say, ‘‘cartied away,” so 
that he rather lost his hold upon his auditors. 
But, as I remember it, after the thirty years 
since I listened to him in that little Unitarian 
hall in Montclair, N.J., where he was leading 
a sort of forlorn hope,—though the blood of 
the martyrs, there as everywhere, has since 
been the seed of a living Church,—Mr. Harri- 
son’s eloquence was not mere rhapsody. It 
was based on sound, discriminating thought. 
He knew and loved the best things. He had 
gathered together a very remarkable library 
of the best books, and in his sermons he gave 
of that best unsparingly, and not, as is so 
common nowadays, with a mild dilution of 
an inferior article. Somewhat exaggerated 
he was wont to be in his denunciation of what 
he thought wrong. He used to say, and I 
can still catch the fire in his tones, that the 
Church was compromising with the world 
on the terms of the world. He hated it, and 
accordingly his voice was not always full of 
But, assuredly, the 
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world needs prophets as well as gentle paci- 
fiers and lullers to pleasant dreams; and Mr, 
Harrison was of the order of the prophets,— 
an order, let us say, which includes such men 
as Socrates, John the Baptist, and Savon- 
arola. Such men are not called to the large 
city churches. They would be apt to offend 
too much. ‘They are not always as wise as 
the children of this world. But they have 
spoken a word that has been like an arrow 
of light in a few souls, which has let in a 
broader and fuller day. For me, at least, it 
would be ingratitude and meanness did I 
not say this, now that he is dead. 


Mr. Harrison was born in Greene County, 
Ohio, in 1835. He lived for several years in 
Indiana, serving through the Civil War in 
the Eighth Indiana Regiment, where he 
acquired some degree of local fame as a 
“boy preacher” in the Methodist Church. 
Though undoubtedly possessed of that rather 
dangerous gift, the power of ready, extem- 
poraneous speech, yet like another orator, Dr. 
Henry W. Bellows, who is reported to have 
given this answer to an old Quaker gentle- 
man who had asked him to speak on a certain 
occasion “if the spirit moved him,” Mr. 
Harrison could generally have said that 
“the spirit would move him, as he had made 
an arrangement with it beforehand!” It is 
probable, however, that traces of this old 
Methodist fervor always remained, and, in- 
deed, sometimes for the preacher’s undoing. 
And, as none are so severe in their attack 
upon any phase of religion as those who have 
come out from it, so occasionally he fought 
too fiercely against the beliefs he had dis- 
carded, apparently feeling once again the 
galling fetters of their restraint. After 
joining the Unitarian ministry in 1860, he 
held pastorate in Vineland, that peculiar 
home of free thought, and in Montclair, N.J. 
Later, in 1879, he organized, and for some 
time carried on successfully, the Unitarian 
church in Franklin, N.H. After, giving up 
regular preaching, Mr. Harrison engaged in 
some very important literary labors. For 
then appeared his remarkable studies of 
social life and manners in this country, 
afterward published in the book entitled 
“Certain Dangerous Tendencies in American 
Life.’ Here are contained some of the keen- 
est observations of the relations of capital 
and labor, the closest studies of New England 
factory towns, with the lives of their working- 
men and working-women, that have ever been 
made in America. As the contribution of 
such a keen-eyed and fair-minded reporter, 
the value of these essays was instantly rec- 
ognized, and Mr. Harrison was employed by 
several New York newspapers to travel 
North and South to study such conditions of 
life as he might find there. His reports 
were always those of one who ‘‘saw straight 
and thought clear.” He was later employed 
in one or two great national enterprises, 
sometimes as secretary or agent of special 
organizations, as in the attempts to ‘‘save 
Niagara” and to rescue the Adirondacks 
from the hands of the spoiler, his researches 
in the former cause being presented in the 
book entitled ‘The Condition of Niagara 
Falls, and the Measures needed to Preserve 
Them.’ The education of the Indians, and 
their treatment by the white man, was an- 
other subject which engaged his eager atten-- 
tion; and the addresses which he delivered on 
this theme were marked by the old extraordj- 
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nary fairness and power of observation, 
together with a burning sense of the cruel 
injustice which the Indian had met at our 
hands. Undoubtedly as one result of all 
this remarkable work, Mr. Harrison, in 1889, 
received the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts from Harvard University.. 

Few men in our denomination have com- 
bined in so great a degree the faculty of 
unprejudiced observation of things as they 
really are, wise counsel as to the right methods 
for the correction of evils, sound knowledge 
of “the best that has been thought and said 
in the world,” with the passionate eloquence 
of the preacher,—something too often absent 
from the presentation of our Unitarian 
Christianity, through the fastidiousness of a 
culture ‘““falsely so called.” 

Joun A. BELLOWS. 


Boston Common and the Barnard 
Memorial. 


The Common and its adjacent graveyards 
are the oldest properties of the people of 
Boston. These were set apart upon the 
first settlement of the town, and have been 
passed on to our time. With the growth of 
the city larger and more remote cemeteries 
have been established, and an extensive and 
beautiful system of parks and forest reser- 
vations has been provided for the free use of 
the people; but for historic interest the old 
city burial places remain in watchful keep- 
ing, and for the every-day, ordinary uses the 
Common amply justifies its name. Follow- 
ing the custom of the English village and town 
communities, the early settlers of New Eng- 
land set apart a plot of ground at the centre 
of the settlement as a common pasturage, 
meeting-place, and recreation ground. In 
many places the first church of the town 
fronted it, the main cross roads met there, 
and others diverged from it. It was open 
and free to all, but no one could privately 
appropriate any part of it. In nearly all 
our New England towns the public common, 
bordered by stately elms, witnesses to this 
old community life, and assures some de- 
gree of it to the future. Our Boston Com- 
mon has undergone inany changes, not all of 
them for the better. Many attempts to in- 
vade it in the interests of private and corpo- 
rate enterprise have been made, but they 
have thus far failed. A slice of it was cut 
off in order to widen Tremont Street and an- 
other for the same purpose on Boylston 
Street, and the subway entrances were 
erected on the Lafayette Mall. Let us hope 
that with these changes it will henceforth be 
preserved in its natural simplicity. 

One of its characteristic features is the 
long lines of benches filled with people, many 
of whom seem to be on the “waiting list” of 
the industrial forces, and to be in no hurry 
for a change. In the early morning 
students come here from their lodgings 
for a little study in the open air, and work- 
people rest here to scan the newspapers. 
The afternoon contingent has a leisurely air, 
especially the younger portion, to whom a 
bench is just large enough for two and no 
more. On the ball ground the strenuous 
enthusiasts exercise limbs and lungs, and on 
the Charles Street Mall on Sunday after- 
noons religious and socialistic enthusiasts 
proclaim their gospel to curious and some- 
times respectable groups. 
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For many years, beginning with 1842, the 
Floral Processions of the Warren Street 
Chapel on the Common were the chief events 
of the Fourth of July in Boston. ‘This was 
one of Mr. Barnard’s fruitful ideas. Out of 
it grew the children’s festivals on the vacant 
city land, plotted for house lots, the site of 
our Public Garden, which our indefatigable 
and far-seeing founder saved for the nobler 


uses of the people. He got it fenced in, 
built a conservatory upon it, and never 
rested until he had seen it devoted by the 
city government to trees, flowers, sunshine, 
and the free enjoyment of the people. The 
Public Garden it is, but it is Mr. Barnard’s 
Garden also and an offshoot of Memorial 
Chapel. Sometime, it is to be hoped, a suit- 
able memento of this great debt the city 
owes him will be placed in the Garden. His 
child garden here was his chief interest, and 
everything else was made to contribute to 
its growth. 

Next year will occur the centenary of Mr. 
Barnard’s birth, and it will be suitably ob- 
served here in the church he founded and 
loved so dearly, where his fruitful mind in- 
itiated many of the best phases of modern 
educational and religious work, and which in 
glad prosperity to-day recognizes his spirit 
and aims as the truest and best for present- 
day needs.—F rom ‘“‘The Barnard Memorial.” 


Books Wanted. 


A New England woman living in a Southern 
city is enlisted in a benevolent enterprise, 
having for its aim a permanent home for 
a considerable number of bereft and poor 
and infirm and respectable women. Much 
has already been done. A building has 
been reared; to some extent it has been fur- 
nished; a few women have been taken in. 
Many things, however, are yet needed, 
among them books over which these women 
can beguile their abundant leisure. Of 
course it is easy to see the kind of books 
they will care to read,—not scientific or 
theological treatises, not elaborate  his- 
tories, not Browning or Emerson, but 
stories that are wholesome and entertaining 
and comforting; religious books of the 
more popular order,—tracts and sermons not 
desired,—books of travel devoted to scen- 
eries and peoples, not to sociologies and 
geologies; the briefer and more diverting 
biographies. It is a time when books 
almost force themselves upon us; and in 
many household libraries there are likely 
some of the order above described, which 
have been read and put by, and which are 
not likely to be read again. If those having 
such will send them to me, I will see that 
they are forwarded to this institution. Of 
the institution I know little, but the woman 
I know well, and to her good sense, warm 
heart, devoted industry, and social tact I 
can bear confident testimony. 


A. W. JACKSON. 
50 Lake Ave., MrELRosE, Mass. 


Chautauqua Headquarters. 


We have been obliged to change the date 
of the conference to be held at our Chau- 
tauqua house. We shall hold it on Thursday 
and Friday, August 8andg9. Our conference 
sessions will be most interesting, and we shall 
close them with a public reception to Rey, 
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S. M. Crothers of Cambridge. We hope to 
atrange a public reception in honor of John 
Graham Brooks for either July 30 or August 1. 

The especially low-rate, thirty-day excur- 
sion tickets can be had for July 5 and July 26. 
The rate for the round trip is one fare plus 
$1, this from almost any point. Rate from 
Boston over West Shore route, round trip, 
$12.70. 

The Chautauqua programme for this season 
is particularly interesting. Send to Chau- 
tauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y., for 
copy. 

If I can help any one contemplating the 
trip, address me. 

WILLIAM CHANNING Brown, 
Unitarian Headquarters. 
P.O. Box 174, CHAutauqua, N.Y. 


The Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings. 


A whole week of attractive things is offered 
for the patrons of the Isles of Shoals summer 
meetings this year, and we hope those who 
cannot spend the week there will not fail to 
notice the especially attractive “‘end of the 
week” programine for those who can only go 
down the last Friday to spend Sunday. 
Friday evening will be the time of the con- 
cert, by our choice. Saturday morning, 
besides the regular chapel service, conducted 
by one of the younger ministers, the series 
of addresses on ‘“‘What We may Know about 
Jesus” will culminate in a most suggestive 
discussion of ‘‘The Modern Significance of 
Jesus,” by Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey of 
Baltimore, Md. Saturday evening Rev. 
Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D., will give 
one of his wittiest and most graceful essays 
on ‘‘The Anglo-American Misunderstanding,”’ 
and there will be the usual unique candle- 
light service in the stone chapel at bedtime. 
Sunday morning Rev. Mr. Hussey will 
preach at the Appledore, and, if the weather 
is propitious, a sunset service will conclude 
the week’s meetings. As many friends who 
have been spending the week at the Oceanic 
are obliged to return Saturday morning, there 
are usually good rooms to be secured for this 
end of the week programme. 

There will be an Alliance conference meet- 
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ing Wednesday afternoon at four o’clock, 
the topic for discussion being “‘ Alliance 
Duties and Privileges.”” The Young People 
will also hold an informal conference at the 
stone chapel, Thursday noon, at twelve 
o’clock. Grorcr H. BADGER, 
Charman of Programme Committee. 


The Green Harbor Fair. 


The Women’s Alliance of Grace Chapel, 
Green Harbor, wilt hold its annual fair Au- 
gust 7 and 8, and will be pleased to receive 
contributions of useful and fancy articles 
from any friends who may be disposed to 
help in this way. We thank all those who 
have so generously assisted in past years. 

Articles may be sent to Mrs. L. M. Peter- 
son or Mrs. H. R. Hubbard. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


Bible Reading. 


In the Register of last week I referred to 
some uses that might be made of a Sunday- 
School vacation toward retaining the in- 
terest of the scholars. Mrs. Beatley of the 
“Disciples School,’’ Boston, has prepared a 
card, sent, presumably, to every member of 
the Sunday School, suggesting ‘Summer 
Reading and Memory Work.” Her recom- 
mendation is to ‘‘read successively for four- 
teen Sundays the first fourteen chapters of 
St. Mark. Memorize as follows: June 9, 
Psalm i., verse 1; 16th, Psalm i., verse 2; 
23d, Psalm i., verse 3; 30th, Psalm xix., 
verses I, 2, 3; July 7, Psalm xix., verses 4 
and 5; 14th, Psalm xix., verse 6, and review ; 
21st, Psalm xix., verses 7 and 8; 28th, Psalm 
xix., verses 9 and 10; August 4, Psalm xix., 
verses 11 to 14; 11th, Matthew vii., verses 
16 to 21; 18th, Matthew vii., verses 21 to 
26;. 25th, Matthew vii., verses 26 to 29; 
September 1, Ephesians iii., verses 14 to 17; 
8th, Ephesians iii., verses 17 to 20.” ‘This 
may be of help to some of our readers. 

This idea of summer Bible reading leads 
me to think of the general subject so often 
agitated in religious conferences. Patterson 
Du Bois once said the best thing in a recent 
publication is the statement that we must 
study something outside the Bible to become 
efficient Christians. ‘There is no denomina- 
tion that would agree to this so quickly and 
fully as the Unitarian. Our manuals are 
often extra-Biblical. But it is not to be 
supposed that thereby we fail to appreciate 
the central and essential value of Bible study. 
We object to calling the Sunday School a 
Bible School, as many do, because, as may 
justly be claimed, the Sunday School is 
more thana Bible School. It is an educa- 
tional centre of character. What Rev. 
FE. Savell Hicks, Islington, England, once said 
is quite applicable :-— 

“It is perhaps no longer true that the 
Bible, and the Bible alone, constitutes our 
religion, and that the world’s great Bible 
includes other writings besides those of the 
ancient Hebrews or the writers of the New 
Testament. Yet it is true, nevertheless, 
that the larger number of our religious ideas 
are drawn from that source, and are asso- 
ciated with all that is best and most helpful 
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in our past history. As Unitarians we share 
with others this common origin of our beliefs 
and conceptions. It is necessary to know 
something of it to understand properly the 
religious ideas of other peoples, and to under- 
stand religious matters in our own house- 
hold of faith.” 

Mr. Hicks might well have added that in 
the Scripture is the only record we have of 
the life and teachings of Jesus. Into these 
sources every child ought to be introduced 
in a thorough manner. Perhaps, if any 
reading is to be done by our young people in 
the summer-time, here is a good opportunity 
for making acquaintance with the Bible. 
On literary grounds alone a strong plea can 
be made. One of our leading ministers, 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins, Milton, was quite 
taken with quotations from standard au- 
thors, in which there were allusions to Bible 
characters and events, used for purposes of 
illustration. ‘These appeared in Every Other 
Sunday as “Bible Questions,’”’ in which the 
young readers were asked to designate the 
sources of these references in the Bible it- 
self. Mr. Stebbins gave them as an exercise 
in his Sunday School, to be followed by a 
public review. 

I mention this literary phase of summer 
reading, not intending to put it on an equality 
with the religious and spiritual value resulting 
from it. However, it has its place of appeal. 

Epwarp A. HortTon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street. All reports and notices should be sent to 
her. During July the office will be open Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays from g to r and from 2 to 5.]; 


What the Young People’s Union 
Means to me. 


Mr. Perey A. Atherton, as the third speaker 
of the evening at the meeting in the Second 
Church, on Thursday, May 23, said that, al- 
though each speaker had been asked to tell 
what the Union had meant to him, it seemed 
to him more fitting to know what the presi- 
dents had meant to the National Union, 
whether they had strengthened it or not. 
Each president has had opportunity to face 
its troubles and difficulties, and to seek the 
light of hope. 

First of all, to him it meant friends,— 
friends, neighbors, and companions, a getting 
to know others; to know others who are 
hoping, working, and seeking what you are 
seeking, to know men and women with well- 
grounded principles who are all working along 
the same lines. All this calls for service, 
work, and strength given for the forwarding 
of these principles. 

The second great meaning to him was, and 
still is, an appreciation of the possibilities 
of what might be done, of what might be 
done among our young men and young 
women. The grandeur and beauty of the 
faith of our church should appeal to us very 
strongly. There is opportunity and chance 
to seek the truth with others in our union 
meetings. ‘There is a great field for accom- 
plishment along this line. This seeking after 
truth in our unions is fresh and interesting 


to our young people, who, as they grow 


ad 
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Our National Socicties. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East zoth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintians churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie , 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss- Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 
ee 
older, can appreciate the beauty of Truth as 
exemplified in Mr. Van Ness’sremarks, We 
see results not in two or three years always, 
butin eight orten. So, on looking back, then, 
we feel greater strength and solidity, as well 
as a greater capacity for help. We now have 
a group of about one hundred twenty-five 
young people’s societies. William Morris, 
in his short life, influenced the English- 
speaking people greatly; and his remark, 
that the greatest influence he ever expeti- 
enced was with the one hundred societies or 
so with which he had been associated, applies 
to us, if we only use our one hundred twenty- 
five unions to their full capacity. Think 
what a power we can wield! 


The attention of the unions is called to the 
Delegate Meeting in the Stone Chapel, Isles 
of Shoals, that takes place on Thursday, 
July 11, at noon. It is hoped that a large 
number of young people will attend this 
meeting. 


No delegate tickets or credentials of any 


’ 
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kind are required. Any union member or 
interested young person is privileged to at- 
tend. Reports from the unions represented 
will be called for, so it will be as well to come 
prepared to give some brief report of the 
year’s work. Much of interest and profit 
can be learned from these accounts of the 
work accomplished. At our annual meeting 
in May there is time but for the usual routine 
of business and special committees’ reports, 
therefore we hear little or nothing of the 
actual workings of the unions. 

Since this opportunity of meeting has been 
given the Young People’s Religious Union, 
let all avail themselves of this, so far as 
possible. It gives a pleasant outing for a 
day or so, if unable to remain longer, besides 
offering a chance of exchanging thoughts 
and ideas with other union workers. 

An interesting programme has been ar- 
ranged, and such speakers as Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, Rev. J. T. Sunderland, Rev. Pitt 
Dillingham, Rev. F. A. Christy, and Mrs. 
Margaret Deland have been engaged. The 
programme, that will be sent on application, 
gives further details as regards railroad fares, 
terms for rooms, etc. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Prof. George F. Moore, D.D., of Harvard 
Divinity School, will preach at King’s Chapel, 
Sunday, June 30, at 10.30 A.M. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will preach at the 
First Unitarian Church, Manchester-by-the- 
Sea, June 30, at eleven o’clock a.m. 


Meetings. 


MaINE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.—The 
forty-fourth annual session held in Houlton 
was characterized by many attendants as 
one of the most successful sessions held in 
recent years. Twenty-six churches are in- 
cluded in the conference, and a large pro- 
portion of these were represented by dele- 
gates. The visitors expressed much pleasure 
in the gracious hospitality of their Houlton 
hosts, admiration for public buildings and 
beautiful homes, and were also impressed 
by the immense resources of this region. 
The meetings opened with an informal 
reception in the church parlors, with a 
cheerful fire blazing on the hearth. 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness preached the Con- 
ference Sermon. His subject was “The 
Religion of Jesus,’ and he showed how 
Jesus broadened, deepened, and spiritualized 
the old Jewish faith. Mr. Van Ness pleaded 
for a practical religion. Man may not be 
able to comprehend the varying complex 
theological systems, but heathen and Chris- 
tian alike can understand the “cup of cold 
water” given in the spirit of Christ. 

The business session of the conference 
was held on Wednesday morning, following 
a service of communion conducted by Rev. 
L. R. Daniels of Houlton. Dr. H. L. Put- 
nam on behalf of the Houlton church in a 
few felicitous remarks welcomed the dele- 
gates to the town, and spoke of some of the 
experiences and accomplishments of the 
Houlton church since the State Conference 
was held here a dozen yeats ago. Response 
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on behalf of the delegates was given by: the 
temporary chairman, Mr. Fairbanks of 
Bangor. The value of the report of the 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. John C. 
Perkins, D.D., of Portland, so impressed the 
delegates that on motion it was ordered 
printed, to be largely distributed among 
the Unitarians of Maine. The directors 
of the Women’s Alliance, Mrs. E. P. H. 
Estes of Bangor and Mrs. Robert S. Boyd of 
Portland, gave encouraging reports of the work 
of the women in the various churches of the 
State. Rev. Robert C. Douthit of Castine 
read a paper on ‘‘Progress in Liberal Relig- 
ious Thought” as exemplified in the writings 
of the famous writer of Scotch stories, Ian 
Maclaren. The morning session closed with 
a brief address by Rev. Henry N. Pringle 
on “Civic Reform.”’ 

The first part of the afternoon session on 
Wednesday was devoted to the interests of 
the Women’s Alliance. Three interesting 
Papers were read: “The Alliance of the Past,”’ 
by Mrs. Hamilton of Saco, ‘‘The Alliance 
of the Present,’ by Mrs. John C. Perkins 
of Portland, and ‘‘The Alliance of the Fut- 
ure,” by Mrs. Robert C. Boyd of Portland. 
The closing address by Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach of Belfast, ‘‘Our Mission from a Modern 
Point of View,’’ was an impressive plea for 
the spiritual interpretation of life. The 
closing session included a paper on “What 
is Religion?” by Rev. A. R. Scott of Bangor, 
in his absence read by Dr. Perkins; an 
address by Rev. F. S. Walker of the Uni- 
versalist church, Caribou, ‘The Power of 
Vision’”’?; and an address by Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis of Kennebunk, ‘“‘The Unimportance 
of Numbers.” 

The people of the Houlton church are to 
be congratulated that the new organ was 
in readiness for this occasion. ‘The con- 
ference will linger in the memory of all who 
had a part in it as a season of real uplift and 
religious awakening. 


NorroLK  CONFERENCE.—The summer 
meeting and one hundred and eighteenth 
session was held with the Unitarian Society 
in Randolph, Rev. Manley B. Townsend, 
minister, on Wednesday, June 12. ‘The presi- 
dent, Frank E. Parlin of Wollaston, called 
the meeting to order, and Mr. D. R. Freeman, 
minister-elect of the Third Religious Society 
in Dorchester, offered prayer. After a brief 
cordial address of welcome by the president, 
reports were read and necessary business 
transacted. The theme of the morning 
session was ‘‘Religion and Health,” and Rev. 
George W. Cutter, D.D., delivered an elo- 
quent address, tracing the relations of the 


and down through the ages of asceticism, 


human soul. Much of this tendency has 
lasted even to our own recent past. Many 
can recall the time when, in certain families, 
pleasure was sin, and to smile on Sunday was 
an offence against God. The recent revival 
of the subject of religion and health has taken 
form in Mental Healing, or Mind Cure, Faith 
Cure, and Christian Science. In these are 
many things new and true, but the things 
that are new are not true, and the things 
that are true are not new. ‘Those cured by 
the relics of saints and martyrs are on the 


two from earliest times, when the religious | 
man, or the holy man, was the healthy man, | 


when disease and pain were counted holiness. 
This grew from the theory that the ‘‘World, ' 
the Flesh, and the Devil’ are enemies of the : 
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same plane as those cured by Christian 
Science. The danger and foundation fallacy 
of Christian Science is that without a sci- 
entific diagnosis by expert examination there 
can be no science or reality about it. In the 
enforced absence of Rev. Alfred H. Brown of 
Malden, Rev. W. W. Peck of Needham took 
up the topic from the standpoint of the New 
Thought Movement. ‘The Church has had 
exclusive opportunity, for an age, to exercise 
the power now undertaken by these modern 
agencies of Faith Cure, Mind Cure, and the 
like. The healthof mankind has steadily im- 
proved by scientific medical practice. The 
reality of the body must be recognized, and 
the fact of the vast influence of the mind 
upon the nervous system. These facts do 
not prove the extremists’ theories, but simply 
give intimation of the undiscovered realm 
which scientific methods of investigation 
can alone reveal. The president, in summing 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Leave your Oriental Rugs in care of the Armenian 
Rug and Carpet Renovating Co., and avoid the risk of 
their being damaged by moths or other insects while you” 
are away for the summer. This company is the oldest in 
New England and was the first to introduce Oriental 
methods of cleansing and repairing imported rugs. They 
are well equipped and thoroughly reliable, and are lo- 
cated at 15 Temple Place. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is r Van Sice Avenue, Yonkers, N.Y. 


Marriages. 


In Amesbury, Mass., roth inst., by Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, D.D., Charles L. Lovell, of Ipswich, and Ellen 
A., daughter of the late Jacob P. Torrey of Newburyport. 

In Brookfield, 4th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
George Edward Pike and Jennie Cedate Plympton, both 
of Brookfield, Mass. 

In Brookfield, Mass., 22d inst., by Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Lawrence Carlton Huse of Newburyport, Mass., 
and Bertha Forbes, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Emmons W. Twitchell of Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


CUMINGS.—At Jamaica Plain, June 17, Charles Brad- 
ley Cumings, sixty-eight years. 

STODDARD.—At North Brookfield, Mass., May 28, 
Miss Susan A. Stoddard, aged seventy-six years, three 
months, twenty-eight days. 


For many years a profound believer in the Liberal Faith, 
under conditions the most unfavorable, she made of her 
life a living witness to the saving power of that faith. 

Her splendid character gives point to the Master’s 
declaration, ‘' By their fruits shall ye know them.”’ w. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS - 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Complete stock of hard-wood and metal 
burial cases, chestnut, quartered oak, ma- 
hogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, 
zinc, and steel. The price of each case 
is marked in plain figures. Funeral ar- 
rangements made, and parties accompanied 
to any distance. 
CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 

Telephone, Roxbury 72. Cable address, 

“Undertaker Boston.” 


George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
l Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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up the discussion, suggested that there isa 
world of material for study and debate beyond 
the aspects of the topic. There is a sub- 
conscious psychic life, in which causes and 
effects play a subtle part, but of which we 
know only some effects which come to the 
surface. This subconscious life must be 
sweetened and made wholesome if we would 
keep the springs of action free from the poison 
of malice, envy, deceit, and hate. The power 
of suggestion is tremendous, and plays a 
mighty part along this subconscious plane. 
Rey. B. F. McDaniel suggested that we must 
realize that each human soul is composed of 
inherited elements from ages of ancestry. 
The truth of a dual nature must be recog- 
nized, and life is not a simple proposition. 
The conference collection, amounting to 
$18.81, was taken. ‘The devotional service 
was conducted by Rev. I. F. Porter of Sher- 
born. Rev. M. B. Townsend, the pastor, then 
invited the conference to the spacious vestry- 
rooms for luncheon. Rev. Rush R. Shippen, 
D.D., home from Atlanta, conducted the 
praise service, opening the afternoon session, 
and none will soon forget its uplift. Reso- 
lutions were adopted expressing appreciation 
of Rev. John A. Savage’s valued services as 
a member and officer of the conference, and 
sending affectionate greeting to him in recog- 
nition of his exceptional success in his long 
and faithful pastorate at Medfield, and of 
sympathy for him in his illness, with regret 
for his removal from this vicinity, as also 
the hope that the change and rest will restore 
something of physical health and quiet of 
mind. 

The afternoon session was given into the 
charge of the Women’s Alliance, under the 
direction of Mrs. Chandler W. Smith of 
Wollaston, national director of the Norfolk 
County. branches, who gave a brief résumé of 
the work, and introduced speakers upon the 
subject of “Practical Alliance Work from the 
Standpoint of the Workers.” The following 
presidents of local branches gave brief and 
inspiring reports: Mrs. Harriet KE. Boyd, Ded- 
ham; Mrs. Laura LaC. Tucker, Needham; 
Mrs. William R. Cole, Cohasset; Mrs. George 
D. Everett, Dover. The latter gave a very 
interesting account of her recent experience 
as a teacher at ‘‘Shelter Nook,’”’? N.C. Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Braintree and Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins took up the discussion of 
Alliance work from the minister’s standpoint. 
Mr. Griffin believes that standpoint is the 
“Religious Purpose of the Church,” and, as 
long as the Alliance keeps true to that, its 
strength and power will abide. Mr. Stebbins 
commended the unique work of the Alliance 
and its loyalty to the organization, and made 
a strong plea to put the estimate on “right 
values,” not to reckon wholly by the amount 
of money raised, but the aggregate of good 
accomplished. He commended harmony and 
united endeavor for the one true purpose, 
and suggested, by the way, that one great 
assistance which can be given to the church 
and the minister is to make a consistent and 
persistent effort to promote church attend- 
ance. Alliance membership ought to mean 
a pledge of church attendance. A message 
of greeting and sympathy was sent from the 
conference to Mrs. Fifield, ex-president of 
the National Alliance, who is now ill at the 
hospital. The thanks of the conference 
were voted to the Randolph society for their 
hospitality and to the speakers for their 
services. 
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Hincuam, Mass.—Third Congregational 
Society: The one hundredth anniversary of 
the dedication of the New North Meeting- 
house and the anniversary of the ordination 
of the society’s first pastor, Rev. Henry 
Coleman, was celebrated June 16, The ob- 
servances were largely attended, the First 
Unitarian Society joining in the services. In 
the morning, Rev. John Snyder of Wellesley, 
in the early seventies a pastor of the church, 
preached the anniversary sermon. Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, pastor of the Old Church of 
Hingham, assisted in the morning service. 
This service was followed by the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper. In the evening a 
service was held with special reference to 
the dedication of the historic meeting-house, 
and Rey, Charles T. Billings of Lowell, Rev. 
John Snyder, and Rey. Charles E. Park of 
the First Unitarian Church, Boston, all for- 
mer pastors, participated. The address was 
given by Rey. Mr. Park, who was pastor from 
1900 to 1906. The New North Meeting- 
house was dedicated June 17, 1807, and the 
society was formed Feb. 27, 1807. The 
meeting-house was built on the lot where it 
now stands by the proprietors, who were in- 
corporated by a special act of the legislature 
under the name of the New North Meeting- 
house Corporation. These two corporations 
exist to-day,—that of the society and of the 
building. The church organ now in use was 
placed in the church in 1849 at a cost of 
$1,200. ‘The old pews, used years ago by 
servants, can still be seen in the gallery of the 
church. Rev. Oliver Stearns conducted his 
own installation in 1839. The following is a 
list of the pastors who have served the soc- 
iety: Henry Coleman, 1807to 1820; Charles 
Brooks, 1821 to 1839; Oliver Stearns, 1839 
to 1856; Daniel Bowen, 1859 to 1863; Joshua 
Young, 1863 to 1868; John Snyder, 1870 to 
1872; William G. Todd, 1873 to 1875; Henry 
A. Miles, 1876 to 1883; Alexander T. Bowser, 
1884 to 1887; Charles T. Billings, 1890 to 
1896; Charles S. Porter, Jr., 1897 to 1900; 
and Charles EK. Parks, 1900 to 1906. The 
church is without a settled pastor at present. 


ORANGE, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Walter R. Hart: The first annual 
meeting of the Men’s Club was held on May 
20, in the parish house, after a very success- 
ful year. The club meets every Sunday 
from 12 to 1, during the Sunday-school hour, 
and has been fortunate in securing a number 
of speakers, men who have done and are 
doing practical work in the different fields 
of civic betterment, who told of the work 
they are doing and in what way the club 
could assist in futhering this work, ‘There 
are about forty-four members, with an aver- 
age attendance of eighteen, and, though not 
a large club, it is making its influence felt 
in the Oranges. ‘The officers for the ensu- 
ing year are: Henry M. Hall, president; 
L. lL. Perry, vice-president; Fred H. Colvin, 
secretary-treasurer, 


SoutH BRooKiyn, N.Y.—A suitable build- 
ing has been secured, in which to begin ser- 
vices and Sunday-school. It is opposite 
the Public Library in the heart of the section. 
An immense population, in which there is 
not a single liberal church, surrounds it. 
Having undertaken the work under the aus- 
pices of the American Unitarian Association 
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and with the leadership of Rev. H. S. Baker, 
and working in the faith of the Unitarian 


gospel, every good success is hoped for. 


Personal. 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, secretary of the 
National Alliance, who has been at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital several weeks with 
neuritis, is slowly improving. 


Rey. F. A. Hinckley of the Spring Garden 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., was run over by 
an automobile while crossing the street, and 
is in the German Hospital with a broken leg 
and other severe injuries. 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte will remain. in 
Boston during the summer, in charge of the 
work of preparing for the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, which is to meet 
in Boston at the close of next September. 
His address is at the Unitarian Building at 
25 Beacon Street. 


The Holy Spirit. 


A LETTER TO AN ORTHODOX FRIEND. 


BY STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


When I said that our belief in the Holy 
Spirit was so unquestioning that we could not 
be anything but Unitarians, I am sure you 
did not understand me, and I did not then 
attenipt to explain. And now I hesitate 
because I know it will be difficult to remove 
—though only for the time, that you may 
get my point of view—certain preconcep- 
tions which stand in the way of your knowing 
what I mean whenI use the term ‘Holy 
Spirit.” For I must proceed exactly as I 
should if my purpose was to convince you 
that you were wrong and I right. 

The use of the words“‘ Holy Ghost” or ‘Holy 
Spirit” by the Christian world of the last 
fifteen hundred years is to me an illustration 
—one of many—of the power of words in 
their evolution to mould thought. When 
the New Testament was written, the differ- 
entiation of the idea of spirit from wind, or 
breath rather, from which it was evolved, 
had proceeded but a little way, and it was 
still possible to enforce a truth by a ‘“‘play”’ 
upon the word which could be used indiffer- 
ently for air in motion or the promptings 
of the Divine. Thus: “The wind bloweth 
where wt listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of 
the Sprint’ (wind). But the cleft widened, 
the space separating the derived conception 
from its source. ‘Spirit,’ in an ever-in- 
creasing number of cases of its use, came 
to connote an entity, till, if the reader 
would get the full force of many of the New 
Testament passages, he must read them as 
Matthew Arnold suggests, and, when the 
word “‘spirit”’ occurs, read “influence.” 

And so “Holy Spirit,” which in the speech 
of Jesus was the Breath (Life-giving Power) 
of God, came, in the course of three or four 
hundred years, to connote a divine entity 
whose origin must be accounted for, and 
whose nature must be in some measure 
described. More than one of the early gen- 
eral councils of the Church struggled with the 
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problems to which this necessity gave rise; 
and finally that which to Jesus was the clear- 
est manifestation of God became, in the 
thoughts of men and the creeds of the 
churches, that which has manifestations, a 
person, 

But it is notalone from my sud of the 
New Testament and my knowledge of the 
decadence of the faith which was in Jesus 
and which he strove to impart to his fol- 
lowers that I derive my doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. The New Testament is for me a 
staff, not a crutch,—one, perhaps the greatest, 
of a countless number of helps that have been 
given me to form my own opinion on the 
most important concerns of life. If Jesus 
was the first to proclaim the Holy Spirit, 
him I have most to thank for that upon which 
all my hopes for life and death are based; 
and I trust I am not lacking in gratitude to 
the great number of the wise and good who, 
since his time and down even to our own 
day, have, by their words and lives alike, 
constrained me to look for that which they 
seemed to see. But that was all they or he 
could do for me. They could direct my gaze, 
but I must see for myself, 

And this is what I have seen: that there 
is Somewhat, pervading the moral world 
as an atmosphere, certain in its operations 
as gravitation, which constantly makes for 
righteousness, for whose entrance into my 
soul I am not responsible, though I am re- 
sponsible for its reception there. ‘This, 
in certain of its aspects, I call the Holy 
Spirit, believing it to be the direct influence 
of God. In other of its aspects, I call it 
conscience, the heavenly treasure in earthen 
vessels, the influence of God, but clogged 
and hindered, its stream obstructed by all 
that is earthly in our natures, our carnal 
desires, our prejudices and preconceptions. 

In this God is revealed to me more clearly 
than in anything besides. With Martineau 
I find in it a nucleus of intenser light in the 
general radiance which the Father sheds 
abroad. Still it is but one of a countless 
number of manifestations of the Divine, and 
I no more think of ascribing personality to it 
than to the snow-storm which rages round 
the house asI write, for that, too, is arevela- 
tion of God. 


Shadows. 
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Leaving Toronto for Hamilton one winter | 
morning, I lifted the blind of the car window ' 


to see the day dawn, and it seemed to ine 
as if there was a great dark cloud in the 
horizon, giving promise of a severe snow- 
storm. But, as the day dawned, the cloud 
appeared to grow less dense. Then it looked 
more like a bank of fog over ice and water 
until the sun began to shine through it and 
it became a scene of beauty, a great mass 

of fairy-like spiral wreaths of mist rising 
all over the lake till all vanished in the 
brightening sun and the day dawned bright 
and clear. 

Ever since the picture has dwelt upon my 
mind,—a picture of moments in our life’s 
experience. How often we see the cloud 
that is not there and are afraid of the storm 
that does not come! We forget that it is 
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the light that makes the shadow,— the 
brighter the light, the deeper the shade,-— 
and that behind the darkest cloud the sun 
shines bright as ever. And yet how very 
real these shadows are to us at the time, 
and how soon they come into our lives! 
How real the suffering of the little one when 
some little thing, it may be, casts a shadow 
over everything, and even mother’s smile 
fails to shine through the darkness! A 
little farther on, and a misunderstanding 
with a school companion changes the whole 
appearance of things. 

In maturer years it is still the same. We 
have a misunderstanding with a friend, and 
there appears to be a shadow between us, 
and it is a very real thing, and, the stronger 
the light of our friendship, the deeper the 
shadow. And yet again some one near and 
dear leaves us, going into the shadow land, 
and it is hard for us to see the light, so great 
is the darkness that settles upon us, and we 
feel as if a light had gone out of our lives. 
Yet still the path is before us, and we journey 
on till the shadow begins to deepen toward 
the night, and a softness and a calm steal 
into our lives as we begin to realize that we 
are entering into the shadow, entering into 
and beginning to see through the shadow 
into the beyond where the light shineth 
evermore behind all shadows, and the light 
of love in our hearts goes out in the greater 
light of the Eternal Love that shines in and 
through us, and sends a beam of light through 
the darkest shadow. And “more homelike 
seems the dark unknown,” since our love 
is still with those who have entered there, 
and there is in reality no longer a here and 
there with a shadow between; for “behind 
the dark unknown standeth God within the 
shadow, keeping watch above his own,’’ 
and, as we realize “the Spirit overbrooding, 
all Eternal Love remains,” shining alike at all 
times and in all places, there can no longer 
be any shadow in our lives, for the daylight 
of God’s love has arisen in our hearts. 


Bere and Chere. 


Churches in Chicago make strenuous 
efforts and expend much money, in a legiti- 
mate way and otherwise, to secure a congre- 
gation. A huge, winking electric sign 
hangs in close proximity to a saloon not 
far from the Third Church, and advertises 
one of several near-by churches. Under- 
neath this sign last week was the statement 
that this church offered more attractions 
than the theatre. Once a week this society 
is giving a free show, advertising it as such 
with the assurance that no collection will be 
taken. Meanwhile the front of the church 
is adorned with vari-colored and _ large 
pictures of a sensational nature and an 
archaic theology. 


Norway has followed Finland in granting 
full parliamentary suffrage to women. But, 
while Finland has universal suffrage for both 
women and men, Norway has given full 
suffrage only to the same women who have 
already had municipal suffrage there for many 
years. These number about 300,000, and 
include all women over twenty-five who have 
an income of $113 a year in the city or 
$84 a year in the country, or whose husbands 
have an income of that amount. As even 
women earning $2.50 a week would have 
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an income of $130 a year, this must include 
a very large part of the female population, 
notwithstanding that wages are lower in 
Norway than in America. Meanwhile, the 
present law is a long step forward. ‘The 
large majority by which the parliamentary 
vote was granted—9g6 to 25— seems to show 
that the women have not made a bad use 
of their municipal vote. 


The head master of an English school, 
after. narrating the examination successes 
of the school. during the past year, said 
they did not represent the successes he 
really was trying for. A first class in an 
examination was but an incident by the way 
in a boy’s career. He tried to give a boy 
a sound training in school, and lay well and 
truly the foundation of his life, so that he 
might afterward build upon it. He would 
like to tell them candidly what success he 
was trying for. Now and again an em- 
ployer would say, ‘‘Can you send us another 
boy like the boy you sent last time?” That 
was a success. The other day a boy wrote 
to him, saying, ‘I shall never forget the 
lessons we had at school on the Lord’s 
Prayer.” That was a _ success. Another 
boy, who was a nuisance at school and at 
home, wrote him from the other side of the 
world, “If you see my mother, when you 
write to me again, I should like to know if 
she looks well.” That was a success. 


Daugl hters of the late 


Educational 
Snowe 6 en 
6 Od ya ies 


The Misses Allen xei-known. 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 
fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Gym- 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, scien- 
tific school and business. Young boys in separate buiid- 
ing. ddress Dr. . ITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Boston University 


Metropolitan advantages of every kind 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
College of Liberal Arts. Opens Sept. 19. 
New 


Building, Enlarged Facilities, including 
Science, Laboratories and Gymnasium. Next door 
to Public Library, one block from Art Museum. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 


School of Theology. Opens Sept. 18. 
Address, The Dean, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Law. Opens Sept. 23. 
Address, The Dean, Ashburton Place. 
School of Medicine. Opens Oct. 3. 
Address, The Dean, 302 Beacon Street. 


Graduate Department. Opens Sept. 19. 
Address, The Dean, 688 Boylston Street. 
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Pleasantrics. 


The second day drew to its close with the 
twelfth juryman still unconvinced. ‘‘ Well, 
gentlemen,” said the court officer, entering 
quietly, ‘“‘shall I, as usual, order twelve 
dinners?” “Make ates said the foreman, 
“eleven dinners and a bale of hay.’’—New 
York Press. 


A man of somewhat caustic wit, who had 
been dining sumptuously at the table of a 
nouveau riche, declared to a friend on his 
homeward way that he felt a new and strange 
sensation about his heart. ‘If it isn’t 
indigestion,” ventured the friend, “I think 
it must be gratitude.’’—Youth’s Companion. 


A candidate for municipal honors, irritated 
by the groans and unfriendly remarks with 
which he was received at one of his first 
meetings, exclaimed furiously, ‘I don’t care 
what you say: you have got to have me 
whether you like me or not.’”’ ‘‘Why, guv- 
’nor,”’ inquired a placid individual, at the 
back of the hall, “you ain’t the blessed 
measles, are you?” 


A Greenwich man tells of a Connecticut 
farmer who, after having driven a lot of hogs 
to Greenwich, sold them for precisely what 
had been offered him before he left home. 
“You don’t seem to have made much by 
bringing your hogs down here,” remarked 
the man who tells the story. Well, no,” 
replied the agriculturist, dejectedly, ey 
ain’t made no money, but then, you know,” 
he added, his face brightening, “T had the 
company "of the hogs on the way down,’’— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


While James Russell Lowell was editor 
of the Atlantic Monthly he frequently ac- 
cepted stories written by Mrs. Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, with whom he enjoyed a per- 
sonal friendship. Mrs. Spofford, however, 
feared that he might be taking them because 
of his interest in her and not for the merit 
of her work, She resolved to put the matter 
to a test. Her handwriting was peculiar. 
One of the most characteristic letters was her 
d, to the end of which she gave a queer little 
crook toward the left. In order to dis- 
guise her work she had her sister copy one 
of her stories before sending it to the editor. 
Mr. Lowell accepted it in a letter, in which he 
wrote: ‘‘The d’s may not be yours, but there 
is no mistaking the ‘idees.’”’ 


+ 


A METAMORPHOSIS. 


Oh, he preached it from the housetop and he 
whispered it by stealth, 

He wrote whole miles of stuff against the 
awful curse of wealth; 

He shouted for the poor man, and he howled 
the rich man down, 

He roasted every king and queen who dared 
to wear a crown, 


He bellowed for rebellion, and he said he’d 
head a band 

To exterminate the millionaires, 
them from the land; 

He yelled against monopolies, took shots at 
every trust, 

And he swore he’d be an anarchist, to grind 
them in the dust. 


to sweep 


He stormed, he fumed and ranted, till he 
made the rich men wince; 
But an tincle left him money, and he hasn’t 
shouted since. 
—L. F. Vernon, 
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Necklaces 


of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


[SI WASHINGTONST| 
ICORNER-WEST'ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS, Jan. 1, ee canvadnecuans sess $40,702,691.55 
PPABILITIES Re dae eae 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
se F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D, F. APPEL, Secreta 
WM TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


aq, PIPES REED & REED 


RST Ey" oF ee) OR 
@ a 


BOSTON ~— MAS 


Homelike Hotels 


Comfortable Camps 
Farm and Village Homes And on Shores of 


$4 to $10 a Week Lake Champlain 


“Summer Homes,” book of 150 pages descrip- 
tive, 150 camera pictures, with list of resorts and 
ereunege: rates to roo points on line of Central Ver- 
mont Ky., sent for 6c. stamp. Hanley, N. E. 
P. A., 360 ‘Washington st., Boston. Three fast trains 


In Vermont 


daily “from Boston to Vermont and Montreal via 
Central Vermont route. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


OUR 


Properly and Thoroughly Repair ; 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, ~ 

and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England.. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 Oxtord 


Educational, Be 
Miss Kimball’s School for Girl 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 22nd — 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. ¢ | 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- : 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if x 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts © 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike — 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college _ 
preparation, or a general education. A unique — 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, — 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., — 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
satalogue address the President, 
¥. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


‘ 


> 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856. 
Thorough preparation for admission to university, profes- 
sional, or business life. The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D. D., 
Ble De Springfield, Visitor. For information, address 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 
Se ee rer ae me ae Se 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
$900.00 UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL $800.00 
BOYS RECEIVED FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN YEARS OF AGE 


HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D. 
President Board of Trustees 


HENRY WHITE CALLAHAN, Pu.D., Head Master 


WALTER B. WATERMAN 


Complete preparation for Colle 
TUTOR School, 214 Boylston. Street, Boston. pean 


= 


‘HURCH | 


ARPETS 


AT MANU-_ 
FACTURERS. 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co. 


‘658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


“oe 


